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hg tual nature.’’-—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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the Week ; ct 
ul PwC 0 ye ITh. Governor-General. The contradiction must be ac-| the theme of nearly all the public speakers at 
~4 —+-- cepted as made on sufficient authority, and we re-| meetings, is, for the present, exhausted, so that 
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: Thast some explanation has been given on ques- 
tions in India which had excited the most 
intense interest in this country. At the City dinner 
in honour of the Duke of Camprince, Lord Gray- 
vaulz, speaking for Ministers, gave a formal con- 
tradiction to the reports that there have been 
disputes between Sir Coury Campseti and Lord 
Cursme. He also endeavoured to counteract the 
conclusion that Lord Cannine, as Governor-General 
sh of India, hasinterfered with the military authorities 

~~ shielded the Hindoos. Lord Granvitte insisted 








mir. § that the Governor-General or India has duuc th: 

gv} teverse of these things. Short as the intercourse 
"9 between Sir Contin and Lord Cannine had 
a 


been, the Governor-General had already found 
out the great qualities of the Highlander, as a man | 
ad asasoldier; and he had done all in his power | 
tostrengthen the hands of the Indian Commander- | 
inGhief, The idea that Lord Caynine had shielded 
the Sepoys originated in the circular which had been | 
issued by the Governor-General in Council to the 
civil authorities, directing them to carry deserters 
before military authorities, and pointing out some 
rules for discriminating between different shades of 
guilt. In order to prove that this circular had not 
tither the spirit or the effect imputed to it, Lord 
quoted the authority of Sir Jonn Law- 

§xcE, who exclaimed, when he read it, that it was 
the very thing wanted. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Joux Peter Grant to a civil post in 
the North-West Provinces, and his exercise of power 
Wo release one hundred and fifty of the Cawn- 
pote murderers captured by General Neitz, Lord 
HLLE expressed doubts of the whole story ; 

but he maintained that, if Mr. Grant had been 
of any such conduct, it was not in accordance 

the firmness of his character or with the in- 

of the Governor-General. On the con- 

» the Governor-General had expressly vetoed 
the proclamation of Mr. Corvin, the late Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, which had promised 
to any of the mutincers who should submit. 
Proposal was one on the merits of which there 

4 Fd Some question, but the decisive conduct of 
eae A4NNING Ought to have been a sufficient reply 
Who suspected him of shielding the muti- 
> is Lord Granvinte’s statement. It 
peered by the Commander-in-Chief, the 
ot Sir Campriver, who speaks on the authority 
Camepeni, in denying that there had 











ceive it with reference to the present. It is not 
perfectly consistent with some accounts—not in- 
credible—previously received. No one suspected 
Lord CanninG of really intending to shield the 
mutineers: the suspicion was directed at his love 
of meddling—of dictating to those who allowed him 
to think that they were acting for themselves, while 
those who allowed him to think that he was dic- 
tating could easily manage him. Whatever may be 
the facts of the case, it is evident that public opi- 
nion in this country has at last exercised a salutary 
ever the Governor-General, and over the 
Ministers that appointed him. 

We have little other Indian news except new 
manifestations of good feeling abroad. At the 
same dinner the American Minister spoke in clear 
With re- 
gard to the mutiny, it was, he said, a subject en- 
tirely for internal treatment; but there are some 


influcmec 


andgloquent language on the subject. 





we are not surprised to find little interest in the 
speeches reported during the week. At the annual 
dinner of the Amersham and Chesham Agricultural 
Association, Mr. Disragti took a very different 
theme, that of agricultural progress. He was 
very pointed and severe upon critics who object 
to the insignificant sums given as rewards to praise- 
worthy labourers, and insisted that it was not im- 
tended to ‘ measure the excellence of the indiv idual 
by the mere money value of the prize, but to single 
him out from the crowd and show that his services 
are appreciated by the community in which he 
lives.’ But if so, why give money prizes at all? 
At all events, why give a sovereign in one case, 
thirty shillings in another, and two pounds in 
another? In these cases, what is it marks the 
honorary distinction of the recipients if it is not 
money-value? But too much has been made of this 
matter. A subject of more importance is the 


crimes which are perpetrated less against any Go- | early closing of daily business, advocated by Lord 
vernment, than against human nature; of that kind Brovenam at Leeds, as a great and necessary aid 
were the monstrous and atrocious actions of the | to popular education, the stepping-stone to popular. 


murderous Sepoys ; > and,” said Mr Datras, 
language can be too strong, no language too im- 
pressive, no force too sudden, no blows too severe 
for such crimes as these which have been perpe- 
trated in India.” 

The very welcome paid to the Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE himself in the presentation of a magnificent 
sword and the entertainment of a feast by the City 
of London proves the earnestness of the public 
feeling on these subjects. Homage was done to 


ithe Duke for his service in the Crimea; for his 


honesty as a military administrator; and for his 
zeal in endeavouring to strengthen our forces in 
India. 

Abroad, the thing of which we fecl the growing 
want is a strong Liberal Government. The use of 
the word nationality has become an offence, and the 
will of the people an obsolete power. At present 
we see Denmark steadily advancing towards the 
absorption of the Holstein Duchies; and Moldo- 
Wallachia, in spite of the unanimous demand of its 
people for emancipation, will be secured to its irri- 
tated master. Peace, peace at any price; that is 
the meaning of the meetings at Osborne, at Stutt- 
gard, and at Weimar. Both Spain and Belgium 
are in the throes of ministerial crises; but neither 
event excites any considerable interest out of the 
countries to which they belong. 


* no | 





advancement. 

Lord Duncannoy, Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the Orange Society in- Antrim, writhes 
under the letter of the Irish Lord Chancellor like a 
worm under a sprinkling of salt. His indignation 
boils over in several columns of a newspaper report 
of his speech to a meeting of the Lodge over which 
he presides. That it should be imagined that ‘men 
like himself, who were placed by Providence in sta- 
tions in which they might act as examples to those 
under them in another sphere of life,’ could ‘ prove 
traitors to those principles which they had always 
professed and strenuously maintained !’ They have 
but one of three courses : to petition both Houses of 
Parliament ; to appeal to the Prime Minister; ar to 
lay their representations at the foot of the throne | 
There is one other course open—but, of course, thé 
Grand Masters of the Grand Lodges of the Orange 
Society won’t take it: it is simply to ‘be quiet.’ 

The newspapers are still foul with reports of 
murders. At Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, the body 
of a policeman is found in a pond, the head nearly 
severed from the body. At Much Woolton,’ near. 
Liverpool, a man in a fit of delirium tremens mur- 
ders his mother-in-law, by strangling her and bat- 
tering her head against the wall or floor. At Colne 
Engaine, in Essex, a farmer is robbed and murdered 
on the highway. On the shore, near Brighton, a 
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box is discovered containing the emaciated remains | 
of a boy, marks on the skull directly suggesting | 
that death had been caused by violence. In Ireland, | 
the ‘Tipperary boys’ are awake in the old bloody 
spirit, and talking darkly of the coming ‘long nights 
of winter.’ They scarcely deigm to conceal their 
sympathy with the murderers of Mr. Exrs, but are 
taking some pains to induce @ belief that he has 
been killed, not for anything whieh he had done m 
the exercise of his agrarian rights, but as reteibu- 
tion for a domestic treason. Tf any man objects to 
be murdered in this way, statistics blandly assure 
him that his death falls into ‘only’ so much per 
cent. on the population—‘ such is the security of 
life in a country which,’ &e. 

The event of the week has been the unsnccessfuj 
attempt to launch the Leviathan. Vexatious as the 
failure has been, it has established one very im- 
portant point, namely, the general sufficiency of the 
mechanical arrangements for getting the marvellous 
vessel afloat. Only one thing was wanting to ensure 
stiecess—intelligenee on the part of the subordi- 
nates chosen to apply the machinery. The remedy 
for that defect will easily be found on the occasion 
of the next effort to launch the vessel. And, mean- 
while, if we have been somewhat mortified by the 
failure at Millwall, we have the gratification of an 
important suecess at Cagliari, whence we learn that 
the line of submarine te h has been completed 
between the island of Sardinia and the coast of 
Africa. 

Lady Harrtyerton will have it that the Derby 
jury have charged her a great deal too much for 
the expressions which she used towards ‘that man 
Hicumore.’ To be made to pay 750/. for merely 
saying that a certain parson was a low vulgar 
fellow, a bad character, so wicked that she wouldn’t 
take the Sacrament at his hands; that he pocketed 
the money given for the repairs of the church ; that 
he was m A telling lies and never speaking the 
truth ; always playing cards and gambling ; and he 
and his wife constantly drunk and rolling about on 
the floor!—for nothing more than those few sen- 
tences !—spoken by a countess, too! The jury 
were a pack of mean-spirited ninnies, and their ver- 
dict was a ridiculous interference with the rights of 
countesses, Therefore, application was made on 
Tuesday, at the Court of Common Pleas, for a rule 
to set aside the preposterous finding of the jury. Thie 
Was the answer of the Lord Chief Justice, who sat, 
with Justices Wiiitams, Crowprr, and WILLEs : 
“ We are allof opinion that there should be no rule 
in this case. In a conflict of evidence between Mr. 
Joxzes and Lady Harrtyctox submitted to a 
special jury, it was very unlikely that all the twelve 
would have been of hostile polities. The matter 
having been submitted to the jury, and they havin; 
found Mr. Jongs’s statement worthy of belief, ~ 
taken that as the basis on which they found their 
verdict, I, for one, have no hesitation in ex ressing 
my opinion that the damages are not at all exces- 
sive, considering the destructive character of the 
slander against Mr. Hienmore as a gentleman and 
a clergyman.” The opinion of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice calls for no comment. We are proud to ac- 
knowledge that the spirit of the English bench is 


| are annoumeed every day to a considerable amount. 
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many persons whose own proceedings have been 
sound. “The pressure, of course, has operated in 
this country. We have had our failures here ; they 


At the same time remittances are made to America 
on joimtstock property in that country; some 
amounts have also beem sent against shipments to 
this eountry im the absence of remittances to the 
other side, and money has likewise been remitted to 
America for purposes of investment speculatively 
in the present anomalous state of the market. At 
the same time, the dux of gold from this country to 
the Continent has not been abated. It is main- 
tained to keep up the appearances of the Bank of 
France ; the Minister of that country having issued 
a formal report, in which, amongst other efforts to 
show the brilliant state of French finance, he cites 
a large balance of imports of precious metals over 
exports within the last ten years, and even of 
62,000,000 fr. within the nine months of 1857. 
This is asserted in a report on the Budget of 1859, 
which boasts a balance, without alteration of 
taxes, of 48,000,000fr., whereof, in order to make 
a theatrical effect, M Magne would devote 
40,000,000fr. to a reduction of the National Debt. 
In alluding tenderly to the difficulties of the coun- 
try, he ascribes them to the difficulties in other 
countries. We know what perfect delusion all 
this is. It is true that the trade of France has in- 
creased, true that the product of her taxes has 
grown larger; but the expenditure keeps pace with 
the product of taxes, and the spurious speculative 
commerce has increased more largely that the 
genuine. These are the reasons why from East and 
West there is a continued drain upon this country. 
England is playing the foster-mother to the com- 
merce of the East and West; she is a foster- 
mother who has twins, and they have enormous 
appetites. Here we have the reasons why the 
Bank of England has this week been compelled to 
raise its discount to the unparalleled rate of 9 per 
cent. It has been followed with the usual diffe- 
rence by the Bank of France, which has raised its 
own rate to 8} per cent. Really the monetary 
position of this country has not changed, and on 
that score there is not the slightest cause for appre- 
hension, so long as panic-mongers are unable to do 
what they want, which is, to force the Ministers 
into breaking down the principles upon which the 
Bank has been so successfully carried through all 
the vicissitudes of the last thirteen years. 





STATE OF TRADE. 
A MEETING was held on Monday afternoon of creditors 
of Mr. A. Hill, shipping agent and commission mer- 
chant, whose suspension followed upon the announce- 
ment of the failure of Messrs. Ross, Mitchell, and Co., 
with which firm he had had accommodation transactgons. 
A statement of affairs, prepared by Mr. Chatteris, the 
accountant, was submitted, from which it appeared that 
the total liabilities expected to be proved against the 
estate are 61,268/., of which 50,477/. is on account of 
accommodation bills. The assets are estimated at 17,4307. 
A proposal was made on the part of the insolvent that 
a composition be accepted of 5s. 8d. in the pound, pay- 
able in threo instalments, extending vver a year, to be 


rule, 4 more varied class of i 
character, such as the best English, Scotch, aan nat 
compositions. The committee recommend that 
steps should be taken to have a full investigation pe 


mortgages and all claims onthe com the 
ascertain what the encumbrances really peers. to 
such arrangements could be made as would 
Say Yhe eto, aaa ng eh a Pom 
e itors, ivin 
rchelters. on a, 0 the 
The suspension was annotnced on Th 
of the of and important house of Naylor, Viele 
Co., steel-manufacturers and iron-merchants, at Shea 
The amount of their liabilities has not been stated 
authority, but they are rumoured to range = 
600,0007. and 700,0002. between 
At a meeting of the d itors and 
of the Liverpool Borough Bank, held a a reer 
Monday, the following offer was made om the part of the 
bank:—“ That the claims of all depositors and 
creditors for amounts exceeding 200/. should be satisfied 
by the promissory notes of the bank, payable at five, 
twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months’ 
interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum,” 
offer was accepted. 





AMERICA. 


Tue panie appears to be over; but some Rew suspen- 
sions are announced—among them that of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company. At Augusta, Georgia, all the 
banks have suspended. In other cities, however, geys. 
ral houses have resumed payment; some of the banks 
are again issuing specie. At a meeting of bankers at 
Cincinnati, it was resolved to receive at par the notes of 
the New Orleans banks, and the notes of all banks also 
that are bankable in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, and Baltimore. At New Orleans, the bank 
presidents have agreed to take certified on the 
Citizens’ Bank in payment of debts; the Citizens’ mp. 
deems its circulation with specie, but not ch of de- 
positors. The State banking institutions of St. Louis 
have opened a depository for the adjoining state; for 
the currency of the New England States and the State 
of New York; and for the notes of the 
Pittsburg, and Baltimore banks. A large number of 
the principal merchants advertise that they will reedive 
all currency at par. There have been no sales of cottas 
for several days, and quotations were entirely nominal 
at the last dates. 

Walker and his filibusters are again giving trouble 


A writer from Washington states :—* Info hes 
heen rocciwod heee frous che SuutA that Walker's 


ditions—one to leave New Orleans and the other Gal- 
veston—have been delayed, in consequence of financal 
pressure, until the Ist of November. They do note 
pect to meet with serious, if any, opposition ftom the 
Federal officers. They propose to land at some point ia 
Costa Rica, on the Atlantic coast, and then march a 
San José, the capital of that republic, which theyer 
pect to reach in two days. Their caleulation is that 
when they capture it the whole country will be inthe: 
possession. The aggregate of the Filibuster force is 
from 1800 to 2000 men.” Official orders have beat 
received at the naval yard to fit out a fast steamet, @ 
be despatched to arrest the expeditions. 

A freshet in the Susquehanna river has carried of 3 
dam, and the navigation of the North Branch Canalis 





succeeded by a further dividend of 2s. 4d. to the trade 
creditors only, secured by an assignment of claims of the 
estate upon the drawers of the irregular paper. After a 
short discussion, a resolution Was passed accepting the 
terms, subject to confirmation by all the creditors within 





séldom betrayed by its judges. 

Mr. Commissioner Hotroyrn’s decision in the case 
of Savcrove and Race is severe, but not at all 
in excess of justice: he has refused to grant Race 
a certificate, and has suspended that of SapGRovE 
for two years. But we know that these bankrupts 
have only employed such means of raising capital 
as are largely employed in trade, successfully, and 
therefore undiscovered. The perniciousness of such 
a mode of doing business is obvious, but it will re- 
quire very many decisions like the present to effect 
a@ cure, or even a partial cure, of the evil. The case 
of Evans and THorng, convicted of a libel on the 
Deputy Chairman of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany, is not yet done with. A public meeting, 
after hearing some on Unger eg which, it ap- 
— were not available as evide 


as come to a decision adverse to that of the jury; | the company was not worth above 1000. It appears : . 
the result being that a memorial is to be forwarded | that the general body of the shareholders were entirely | repair, and as not affording suilicient protection 
ignorant that there were any mortgages on the property, 
or that the company was involved in debt, until they 
were informed of it by the affidavit of their own secre- 
| tary, filed in support of the petition to the Court of 


to the Home Secretary, praying for a mitigation of 
the sentence. 

The plot thickens in the commercial world. The 
latest intelligence from America is dark and gloomy, 
although we can see sunshine through the dant. 
Failures continue, and must continue, sinee the 
90,000,000 dollars of 


one month. 
| The general business of the port of London during the 
past week was to an average extent. 

The report of the committee of shareholders of the 
Royal Surrey Gardens Company, appointed on the 5th 


stopped. A great fire, attended with some loss of lift, 
| had oecurred at Chicago. The damage was estimated 
lat 600,000 dollars. The steamer ‘Tropic has strut 
j against a ‘ snag’ in the Missouri river, and twelve @ 
| fifteen people were drowned. 

Indiana has chosen Mr. Chase (Republican) as thet 
|representative in Congress. It is stated that New 
Grenada is disappointed in the convention lately agr#l 
upon between the United States and that country; ani 
| that the President of the latter has been authorized 


ult., states that they have examined the counterpart of | sell the Isthmus. 


| the lease which was granted to Mr. Tyler, and sold by | 
him to the company for 14,000/., and find that there was | 


at the time of such sale a term of only twelve years 
| from Michaelmas, 1856, unexpired; that the premises 
were subject to a yearly rent of 346/., and a septennial 
fime of one year and a half of the annual value of the 
| prémises; that there is no covenant for renewal in the 
| said lease, and there is a covenant on the part of the 
| lessee to deliver up at the end of the lease all buildings 
| which can by law be claimed by the freeholder. The 


ap- | committee are of opinion that under these circumstances c 
nce on the trial, | the lease of the gardens at the time of the purchase by | the demands of the United States Government. 


“ Hundreds of persons,” says the Washington com 
spondent of the New York Herald, “ are daily 
‘to Lord Napier for employment in the British army ia 
India. He requested me to say that his 
has resolved to employ no foreign troops in that wat 
The latest accounts from the Salt Lake state that tt 


Mormons refuse to allow the United States troops! 


enter the city, and that Brigham Young pubic 

| clares that he will set fire to the prairies, thus 

the animals of the expedition of subsistence, and 
burn his own city, if necessary, before he will submit # 


forts along the route are represented as being if 
for the 
| troops. 
| A new overland route to California has been de 
| covered, which will save many miles of travel. 

The Arctic has arrived at New York, having na 


Bankruptcy. The committee have come to the conclu- | three months on surveys in connexion with 
| sion that the premises might be made a place of healthful | Telegraph. 


and rational recreation, as well as a source of consider- 
ptey able profit to the shareholders, but it can only be done | fire on the 23rd ult., in her cabin, and was 


The Liverpool packet ship Jacob A. Westervelt ta 
23rd wl i damaged ® 


cannot be brought to a wind-up without involving | under a system diametrically opposite to that which has | the amount of about 2000 dollars. 
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- garded to the Lord Mayor of London. Several of 
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ae ves from India arrived at 
sae en oo Toes in the Peninsular and 
Company’s steamship Colombo, Captain J. 

Field. From Gibraltar, subscriptions to the In- 
4 Fund are brought, to the amount of 704/. 17s. 6d., 
in the garrison. This amount has been for- 


the passengers 


from the mutineers; and some are the im- 
relatives of those who have fallen in the 
struggle. Among the more extraordinary 
cases, the following are mentioned in the daily 


»P ate, whose father, it will be remembered, 





ide as they were making their escape, 
was shot » aed over the side of the vehicle, the | 
lady miraculously succeeded in saving her life ; 
Tee ai been residents at Sealcote in the Punjab. Mrs. | 
who was burnt out at Cawnpore, and narrowly | 
with her life. Mrs. Bunbury and Mrs. Norris, | 
secreted and hunted about the jungle for a 
and finally freed themselves from the dangers to 
had been so long exposed. Mrs. Warden, 
A ajor Warden, who died at sea, on board 
inet ae conveying them from Calcutta to 
Suen Mrs. Owen, the wife of Sergeant Owen, of the 
58nd Queen's Regiment, and late Superintendent of 
Roads between Peshawur and Lahore; in the month of 
May they were compelled to fly for their lives, their 
child being at the time “_ fourteen days old. 
sergeant who is come home also, is suffering from 
mental affliction, caused by a sunstroke, as we are in- 
formed. Miss Clara Dunbar, aged ten years, daughter 
in Dunbar of the 10th Queen’s, who was killed 
the mutineers at Arrah on the 29th of July. Miss 
to Bailey, aged six years, the daughter of Captain 
Bailey, of the 7th Bengal Native Infantry, which regi- 
meat matinied at Dinapore, and her mother has since 
died. The two last-named young ladies have come 
home in the care of attendants. The cases of Mrs. Bun- 
bury and Mrs. Norris, we understand, excited great 
in Calcutta, and Lord Canning tendered them 

possible assistance in his power. 

“A meeting of ladies on board the Colombo was held 
ja thesaloon on the 23rd ult. at sea, near Malta, Mrs. 
Baker, the wife of Major Baker, of the Bengal Cay alry, 
in the chair. They were addressed by Captain Field, 
the commander of the ship, who recommended the for- 
mation of a committee of ladies on board each voyage to 

inquiries among the passengers with a view of 
ally partics requiving assistance and _reliey- 
ing them. He handed over to them a box of clothing 
which he had received from the London Ladies’ Commit- 
tee, andalso a box of warm clothing from the ladies of 
Southampton: and futher stated that a lady and gentle- 
man of Southampton were anxious to adopt an orphan 
child whose father had fallen in India. The meeting ad- 
joumned to the following day, the 24th, when it was re- 
ported that three cases had been discovered requiring 
telief, which was accordingly administered to the parties, 
who subsequently in the most grateful manner expressed 
their thanks. 


who 
month, 


“On the arrival of the Colombo in dock on Tuesday 
morning, the Mayor,* and other members of the Local 
Relief Committee, went on board, and, the three cases 
in question being brought to their notice, they availed 

of the first opportunity which has yet oc- 
Gared by appropriating two 10/ and one 5/, notes to 
assistance of the respective parties. 


CAWNPORE. 
The subjoined is an extract from a letter written 
agentleman travelling with Sir James Outram’s 
to Cawnpore : — 
“ Maharajpore, Sept. 14. 
(Posted at Cawnpore Sept. 15.) 
*T have reached my old factory. The compound is 
te mass of jungle, with every here and there a broken 
or a half-burnt timber or manufacturing implement, 
all the buildings burnt to the ground, and of the house 
there are only left three rooms that I built. Sissoopore, 
Where Claude was, has also been burnt to the ground. 
ur* has not been burnt, but everything, to the 
doors, has been carried away; the remaining two fac- 
tories have been protected by the zemindars of the place. 
y, in broad daylight, a band of five hundred 
Tobbers, headed by their zemindar, came to plunder a 
Village, the zemindar of which came to the camp for 
help, which, however, was not given him; and, to-day, | 
in talking of it with the people here, they told me that 
Very man keeps eight hundred matchlock men ex- 
Pressly to plunder his neighbours. I have heard of 
Teeter band near one of the factories of this concern. 
Thanadar of Nudjuffghur, who came to see me, says 
authority is only partially acknowledged here 
and set at defiance in some villages. 
all over the country are at a dead stand.” 


The} 


: ipsa 
cen, Miatighur was the property of Mr. William Vin- 





| tival of the foot police, when the apprehension was 
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JUBBULPORE. 

A communication from India gives some = 
ticulars of the plot which was discovered at Jubbul- 
pore :— 

“For the last two or three months, Shunker Shah, an 
old Rajah of the Gond dynasty, had been plotting the 
destruction of the English at Jubbulpore and the barn- 
ing of their houses, with the plunder of the treasury and 
the station generally. In this plot he was assisted by 
his son Rugonath Shah, and by others regarding whom 
no certain evidence has yet been obtained. Information 
of this plot having been given to Lieutenant Clerk, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, he sent a chuprassee in the dis- 
guise of a fakir to find out the truth of the matter. The 
plan was perfectly successful. The conspirators disclosed 
sufficient of their evil designs to warrant their apprehen- 
sion. Accordingly, a large body of police were ordered 
to assemble at Lieutenant Clerk’s bungalow, and was by 
that officer led to the Rajah’s house ; but, when within 
a mile of the place, Lieutenant Clerk galloped forward 
with the sowars, surrounding the village until the ar- 


effected. In the possession of the Rajah was found a 
paper in Sanserit, the purport of which was as follows: 
—‘Close up the mouths of the tale-bearers. Having 
chewed the tale-bearers, eat them. Grind to pieces the 
enemies. Having killed the English, scatter them. O 
Mat Chundee (O Mother Devee!) let none escape. Kill 
the enemies and their families. Protect Sunker (Ma- 
hadeo), and preserve your disciples. Listen to the call- 
ing of the poor. Make haste, O Mat Halika (Devee). 
Eat the unclean race. Do not delay to devour them 
quickly. O Ghor Mat Kalika (O terrible Mother 
Devee!)’ After a trial of two days before a joint com- 
mission, the Rajah and his son were convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be blown from guns. ‘The sentence was duly 
executed in the residency compound. The other conspi- 
rators who were convicted were reserved for punishment 
on the following day, but it was thought that, an ex- 
ample having been made, none of them would be blown 
from guns,” 


Another account says that the scattered remains 
of the Rajah and his son were pounced upon by 
kites and vultures, but that as much as could be col- 
lected was handed over to the Ranee. .The old man 
died with great firmness and dignity; his son ap- 
peared more dejected. 

The following is a translation of a letter from the 
Sepoys and non-commissioned officers of the 52nd 
Regiment of the Bengal Native Infantry, to the 
officer commanding the regiment, shortly after the 
detection of the plot at Jubbulpore :— 


“To His Excet.ency tae Lorp or CLEMENCY, THE 
BountTirut or THE Aor, His ExceLLency CoLoNnEL 
Sant BANADOOR. 

“May his power ve perpecuat! Acteer respeces, the 
representation is this:—That Shaik Diamutt Allee, Ha- 
vildar-major, and Salar Buksh, Naik, and Dirguz Singh, 
Naik, and Chundee Deen Mise, Sepoy, and Jutchmun 
Mise, Sepoy, and Lall Mund Sookool, Sepoy, and Shaik 
Nuzzuff Allee, Sepoy, and Bhowanee Singh, Sepoy, and 
others (named in the original)—these Sepoys, Sir, send 
here; and this regiment the Havildar-major ruined, and 
said that the Major Sahib and Moxon Sahib told the 
Madras Sepoys to seize all the arms of the regiment and 
kill them, then you will receive thirty rupees per man 
as reward and be promoted to Subahdar Bahadoors. This 
speech the Havildar-major made to the Havildars on 
duty. If he had not said this we would not have de- 
serted and saved our lives by flight, as only from the 
Havildar-major’s speech we deserted. 1t is proper that 
these men should by some means or other be sent to us. 
Let them be seized and sent. We have committed no 
injury to the Government; and as for the muskets and 
cartridge-boxes which we brought away with us we 
have left our property in lieu thereof. Having sold it, 
take the price. Each Sepoy left about thirty rupees’ 
worth of property. Also, send pay for one month and 
fifteen days. We are men of honour, and are doing Go- 
vernment good service here. 

‘Your Lordship answered that the Madras Sepoys are 
not under my authority ; then, having become helpless, 
we came away here by your order to save our lives. And 
on the 19th of May, when you officers fled, then we, 
being faithful to our salt, did not say anything to your 
Lordships, and at that time the Madras regiment was 
not present; and when the Adjutant Sahib was attacked 
by a Sepoy with a bayonet if we had not been true to 
our salt why did we seize the Sepoy and make him over 
to you? And your highness is our lord and master, 
but when we did not find any way to save our lives we 
fled and came here, and we had regard to your Lord- 
ship’s salt; if not, at that time we might have killed 
you. And if you do not let those Sepoys go then this 
Sahib (meaning Lieut. Macgregor) we will not kill, but, 





INDIAN NAMES. 
(From the Homeward Mail.) 


For the use of purely English readers who may be un- 
acquainted with Indian words we subjoin a brief glossary 
of the most common Indian vocables which are now of 
daily occurrence in the newspapers :— 

P. shows that the word is Persian; Port., $ 
H., Hindasténi; M., Marathi; Ar., Arabic; T., 3 
Tam., Tamil; and 8. Sanscrit. 

Ab or aub, P., water; used in composition, as jaub ; 
five waters, ¢. ¢. watered by five rivers. Dooab, 
between two rivers. 

Abad, P., inhabited; in composition, a town, as Hy- 
derabad, city of Hyder ; urbs Dei. 

Ata, H. (prop. até), flour, meal, the principal food of 
Hindus. 

Ayah, Port., a nurse; now used fora female attendant 
on a lady. 

Baba, T., a father; a child; used as a term of endear- 
ment or respect. 

Baba log, T. 8., children; the preceding word and log, 
from S. lok, people. 

Baboo, a Hindi title, answering to our esquire. 

Bag, P. (prop. bagh), a garden. Kudsiya bagh is the 
name of a garden spoken of in letters from Delhi. It is 
just outside the walls. 

Bahadoor, P., brave; a common title of respect added 
to the names of military officers and others. 

Bakree Eed, Ar. (prop. bakari ’Id), a festival held by 
Muslims on the 9th of the 12th month, in honour of 
Abraham's offering up Ishmael (not Isaac, as we say). 
From bakar, an ox; "Jd, festival. 

Bamba, H., a well, This word occurs in the plans of 
Delhi. 

Bang, P., an intoxicating potion made from hemp. 

Bazar, an exchange, or market-place. 

Beebe, H., a lady. 

Begum, T., a princess, or lady of high rank. 

Bhaee, 3., a brother ; a comrade. 

Bheestee, P. (prop. bihishti), a water-carrier, Lite- 
rally an inhabitant of Bihisht, or Paradise, from the 
pleasantness of the occupation in sueh a climate as 
India. 

Bobachee, T. (prop. bawarchi), a cook." 

Budgerow, S., (prop. bard), a travelling boat of a 
larger kind. 

Bud mash, P. Ar. (prop. bad m’a dsh), a rogue; a 
a villain. From bad, bad; and m’dsh subsistence. 

Bud zat, P. Ar., a bad character. From bad, bad; 
and zat, essence. 

Bungalow, H. (prop. bangla), a thatched house; any 
house. 

Burkandaz, Ar. P., a matchlockman. From bark, 
lightning; andaz, throwing. 

Chalo, 8., come on; used in the phrase chalo mera 
bhaee, “ come on, comrade; come on, boys.” 

Cherry, Tam. (prop. chor’), a termination 
village, but now often applied to towns, as Pondicherry. 

Chit, H. (prop. chitti), a note; a letter. 

Chor, S., a thief. 

Chupatties, P. (prop. chapati), a thin cake of unleayened 
bread. 

Coolie, T. (prop. kuli), a porter or carrier. 

Cutcherry, ui. (prop. Kachari), a court of justice ; a 
civilian’s office. 

Dak or dauk, H. (prop. dék), a post or post-office; 
also a relay of horses or bearers. 

Dacoit, H. (prop. déhdit), a robber; a gang-robber. 

Dewan, a prime minister, sometimes an agent. 

Doab P., a country between two rivers. 

Dost, P., a friend. 

Dour, 8. (prop. daur), a foray; a raid. 

Durwazah, P., a door; the gate of a city. 

Eed, Ar. (prop. ’Jd), a festival. 

Enam, Ar. (prop. in’ém), a gift; land granted in free 
tenure, 

Feringhee, corruption of Frank ; a European. 

Fuqueer, Ax. (prop. fakir), a mendicant devotee; one 
who has taken a vow of poverty. 

Ghazee, Ar. (prop. ghazi), a Muslim who fights 
against infidels; a true believer who takes part in a 
holy war. 

Golundauze, P. (prop. gol-anddz), literally ball- 
thrower; a native artilleryman. 

Gwar, H., a tribe in the North-West Provinces, who 
profess to be the descendants of Rajpoots by women of 
inferior castes. They are now engaged in agriculture, 
but were formerly robbers and plunderers, and still re- 
tain a propensity to their old habits. 

Haveldar, Ar. P., a native officer, corresponding to 
our sergeant. 

Jehad, Ar., a holy war. 

Jemadar, Ar. P., a native officer, corresponding to 
our ensign or lieutenant. 

Jhageerdar, P. (prop. jagirdar), the holder of land 
granted for services, 





having bound him, will take him to Delhi, and if you 
will send those Sepoys then we will cause the Sahib to | 
arrive where you are. Moreover, having seized those 


| Sepoys, send them with a guard of police, and it will be | 


well, and, if life remains, we will again be present in | 
your service. We will not run away. 

“This letter is written on the part of all the Sepoys | 
and non-commissioned officers. All the Sepoys, non- 


commissioned, and commissioned officers send salaam.” | 


STheel, H., a shallow lake. 

Jut, or Jaut, a race of industrious and hardy cultiva- 
tors, whose original seat is said to have been @ 
but who are now found in great numbers in the North- 


West Provinces, particularly at Bhurtpore reo 
Kotwal, P., the chief officer oh a city or 
town. 
Lattee and Lath, 8. (prop. ldth or lath), a pillar, a 
club. 


ws 








ec te 


sy SE ta fa ce 
Lotah, H. (prop. loté), a small pot, generally of 


metal. 

Mohurrum, Ar. (prop. Muharram), literally sacred ; 
name of the first Muhammadan month; the fast held on 
the 10th of that month, in memory of the death of 
Husain, the younger son of Alf, and grandson of Mu- 
hammad, who was slain on that day at Carbald in '/rak, 
in the 46th year of the Hijrah. 

Mundee, H. (prop. mandi), a market-place. 

Musjid, Ar., a mosque. Jumma Musjid (prop. Jum’aah 
masjid), a cathedral mosque. 

Naigue, or Naig, 8. (prop. Naik), a native officer, cor- 
responding to our corporal. 

Naliah, or Nullah, H. (prop. nal), a brook ; a water- 
course; the channel ofa torrent. 

Nana, M., a grandfather; a term of respect. The 
title given to Dhundu Pant, the adopted son of the 
Peshwa, and son of Chimnajf Appa his brother. 

Nuddee, 8. (prop. nadi), a river. 

Nuwab, Ar. (prop. Niwab), a viceroy, literally vice- 
roys, being plural of naib, a vicegerent, a nabob. 

Peon, P., a messenger; a foot attendant. 

oorbee, 8., eastern. A term applied to the Bengal 
sipéhis by Sikhs and others. 

Pore or Poor, 8. (wdnXis), town; used chiefly in com- 
position, as Bhurtpore or Bharatpur, the town of 
Bharata. 

Pultun, H., corrupt form of battalion. 

Puttun, 8. (prop. pattanam), a town, chiefly in com- 
position, as Shri Ranga Pattanam ; Seringapatam, the 


cheering. The sword is thus described in the daily 
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city of the divine Vishnu: it is the name given to 
‘Azimaébdd, and corrupted by Europeans to Patna. 

Rajpoot, a Hindoo of the military tribe or order. 

Rissalah, Ar. (prop. risdlah), a troop of horse. 

Rohillas, Ar., a people settled to the east of the Dodb 
of the Ganges. They are originally, as the name im- 
plies, from Affghanistan, and now inhabit the districts 
of Bijnour, Moradabad, Bareilly, and Rampur. 

Ryot, a peasant. 

Saheb, Ar. (prop. sdaib), a lord; a gentleman. } 

Shahzadah, P., prince; son of a king. } 

Sowar, P., a horseman; a trooper. | 

Stbahdar, Ar., a native officer, corresponding to our | 
captain. 

Subzee mundee, P. H. (prop. subzi mandi), a market | 
for vegetables. Name of the spot so often taken and 
retaken by our troops before Delhi. 

Tuppal, H. (prop. tappdal), a packet of letters; the 
post. 

Zumeendar, P. (prop. zamindar), landholder; landed 
proprietor. 





| 
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THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE IN THE crry.| 


Tux Commander in-Chief was on Wednesday pre- 
sented, at a special Court of Common Council, with 
the freedom of the City and a handsome sword. The 
presentation took place at five o’clock in the Guild- 
hall, which was fitted up for the occasion. Among 
other persons of note who were present was the 
Turkish Ambassador. 

The Duke, having signed the declaration which 
was presented to him, was addressed by the Chamber- 
lain, Sir John Key, who observed that the most con- 
spicuous title of his Royal Highness is that of the 
‘soldier’s friend,’ adding :— 

“The very name leads us back to a passage in our 
nation’s life characterized by more chequered incidents, 
calling up more of mingled feeling destined to be referred | 
to hereafter, with stronger alternations of pride and | 
shame, than any event in the annals of history. And | 
yet, sir, I believe I give utterance to the sentiments of 
this Court when, in any retrospect we take of the late | 
war, I say the uppermost feelings of an Englishman’s 
heart should be those of permitted elation, heartfelt 
thankfulness, and honest pride. Mistakes there were of 
economy, of administrative rule, of unpractised general- 
ship, such as might have been looked for, perhaps, in the 
people of aland which had had rest for forty years; but 
still, of dishonour to our flag, of stain upon our sword, of 
shadow of reproach upon the stoutness of the English 
heart or the indomitableness of the English will, no 
trace ever appeared from the first landing of our troops 
at Gallipoli to the firing of the last shot against the shat- 
tered fortress of Sebastopol. (Loud cheers.) It is evi- 
dent we owed, under God’s blessing, our successes to the 
valiant spirit of the many—our losses only to the mis- 
management of the few.” 

Of the Duke’s military administration Sir John 
Key remarked :— 

“We see in our military councils a vigour of purpose, 
a discrimination of character, a breadth of plan and object 
in the educational arrangements, and a considerate regard 
for the circumstances of the lowest subaltern, which, if 
permitted to be carried out, will cause the British soldier 
to be as much respected for his high-toned moral deport- 
ment in the barracks as for his fearless and undaunted 
spirit in the field.” 

The Duke replied to this address in suitable terms, 
and, having shaken hands with the Lord Mayor, the 
Lady Mayoress, Alderman Wire, Alderman Rose, 
and many of the visitors, left the hall amidst much 
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papers :— 

“The handle is of carved ivory, studded with car- 
buncle ; the hilt of gold, richly chased, and set with un- 
cut emeralds and brilliants. On the cross of the hilt are 
the insignia of a Field-Marshal in brilliants, surrounded 
with a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns, formed by eme- 
ralds and brilliants. On the scabbard is the Duke’s 
cipher in brilliants, and the City arms carved in car- 
buncle, and set with rubies. On the blade is inscribed :— | 
‘ The freedom of the City of London, together with this | 
sword, was presented to his Royal Highness the Duke of | 
Cambridge, K.G., Commander-in-Chief of the British | 
army, by the Corporation of London, in testimony of | 
their high estimation of his distinguished character and | 
services. A.D. 1857.’ On the scabbard, amid elaborate 
chasings, are inscribed the words—‘ Alma, Balaklava, 
Inkermann, Sebastopol.’” 

In the evening, the Lord Mayor entertained the 
Duke at a banquet at the Mansion House. Reply- 
ing to the toast of the Army and Navy, coupled with 
his own name, his Royal Highness spoke in favour 





of augmenting our forces. We are not an aggressive) 


people, he remarked, and ours is not an aggressive 
army; so that he had no fear of speaking as he was 
doing in the presence of the distinguished foreigners 
he saw around him, who might otherwise think that 
his observations implied a feeling inimical to friendly 
powers :— 

“ See what has occurred in India! Are we doing jus- 
in so important and at the same time so dangerous a 
position? (Cheers.) Surely, as an act of humanity to 
the troops we employ, it is only right they should be 
maintained in sufficient force and efficiency to uphold 
the interests of the empire. I ask whether the events 
which have recently occurred in India ought not to in- 
duce us to open our eyes and to look a little ahead, and 
never again to allow the interests of the empire to be so 
seriously endangered. ‘The Lord Mayor has been good 
enough to allude to my exertions as Commander-in- 
Chief, in conjuxction with my colleagues, in despatching 
a large and efficient body of troops to India. I take 
no credit to myself, but I certainly flatter myself that 
the Government of this country have used every means 
in their power to provide for the support of our troops 
in India. (Cheers.) The country has appreciated, and 
will continue to appreciate, those efforts; but I still 


| maintain that it is a dangerous experiment to allow our | 


East Indian possessions to be placed under the 
guardianship of so small a number of European 
troops as have hitherto been maintained 
A great and fearful catastrophe has occurred. I hope 
no one would suggest that we should mow indiscrimi- 
nately right and left; that we should burn villages; 
and that we should destroy their inhabitants. Such a 
Dut, on the other hand, 


proceeding would be suicidal. 


is to be permitted to stroll from one end of the vast Em- 


| pire of India to the other, and that when the mutiny is 


suppressed they are to be treated as if they had done no 


| wrong. (“ No, no.”) 1 am persuaded that no Englishman 
1 am convinced that | 


would entertain such an opinion. 
there is no humanity in such sentiments, and that some 
misapprehension must have existed with regard to the 
feelings and ideas attributed to persons in authority on 
this subject. I am happy to have the opportunity of 
saying what I was very anxious to state, that there is no 
truth whatever in a report I have seen that my excellent 
and gallant friend the Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir 
Colin Campbell, and the Governor-General of Iudia are 
not on good terms. I have a letter from my friend in 
which he alludes to this report having been circulated, 
and he distinctly and pcsitively denies that the slightest 
difference had occurred between them.” 


His Royal Highness eulogized the character of the 
Company’s officers, whose only fault, he said, had 
been that they had trusted the native soldiers too 
much. We must, however, always have a native 
army, though it ought only to be an auxiliary army. 
Thank Heaven! concluded the Duke, we are far 
more of a military nation than many of those in 
which the conscript system prevails. If it were not 
so, how could we raise those large armies which are 
always forthcoming when the occasion for them 
arises? 

M. Musurus, the Turkish Minister, in returning 
thanks for the Foreign Ambassadors, expressed the 
sympathy which the Sultan feels for the British 
nation, and his detestation of the atrocities of the 
Sepoys. 

The American Minister made rather a strange 
speech. After alluding to the previous address, de- 
livered ‘in a language not familiar to all,’ he said it 
had been his intention not to ‘inflict upon them an- 
other address.’ Still, as he had been requested by 
the Lord Mayor to do so, he would say a few words, 
which should be from a Republican point of view. 
He could conceive the ‘possibility’ of a patriot 
prince; but it was the people of England, as the 
‘jurors’ in this particular case, who had to decide, 
and, if they were satisfied, their finding would be 
conclusive on the judgment of those who heard 
it. For himself, he ‘ was not one of the jury for the 








tice to our army or to ourselves if we place our troops | 


there. | 





trial of the fact,’ and his Re i 
a measure unfitted him for — 
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the interesting and appropriate ceremony that 
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day.’ Alluding to the crimes of the 
he thought he knew his countrymen w 
say that, in their estimation, ‘no language ent 
too strong, no words too impressive, no 
sudden, no blows too severe,’ for such enoriitien, 
Earl Granville, in acknowledging the 
“ Hee Baeny's Ministers,” entered into Py a 
of Lord Canning, more especially wi ference 
the celebrated srodlaustleie 1 A% 
“ Now, I shall give no opinion of MY Own as to ’ 
proclamation, as to whether it was judicious in its 
stance, or as to the time at which it was issued: Re Be 
shall venture to state a few undeniable facts pox iy 


| it. The tendency of that direction or proclamation ef 


that death should be inflicted upon all the 
| although in some cases where there were ext oy, 
| circumstances, the ultimate penalty should not beat 
inflicted ; but the strictest injunctions were given to bed 
none except the really innocent. That order a 
dressed exclusively to the civil authorities, It did 
| give to them one iota more power than before, ba 
| merely gave them certain directions as to the 

| ercise of those powers which by law they be 
possessed. The only reference to the military 4, 
thorities was that in certain doubtful CA8€S the 
| civil officers should not act themselves, but 
|hand over their prisoners to the military authori. 
| ties to be dealt with by them. I know it may be sai 
that, although this order was addressed to the ciyil = 
thorities, it was calculated indirectly to produce a dis. 
couraging effect upon the military authorities, Upon 
this point I shall give no opinion, but I may 
one case that has come to my knowledge. J belieys 
there are no two men in India who mor fully deserve 
the confidence of the public than General Wilson and 
Sir John Lawrence. But what has been the effect of 
the proclamation upon these two men ? It appears that 
General Wilson wrote to Sir John Lawrence a few days 
before this proclamation was issued, stating that ther 
were certain Irregular Cavalry whose mode of 

had distinguished them from their fellows, and that it 
would be most expedient and politic that they should le 
treated with some leniency. General Wilson aceon. 
| ingly asked Sir John Lawrence whether he himself 
| whether Sir John Lawrence would be justified in a 
jercising any discretion? Sir John Lawrence m 
swered in the negative, and said he could not gin 
| any authority ; that he did not think General Wilm 
could exercise any discretion ; but that, if General Wil 
;soa would make a representation at head-quarten it 
would probably be attended to. Almost immediately 
| after the despatch of the letter containing this state 
| ment, Sir John Lawrence received the proclamation, Re — 
| then wrote te Coneral Wilson, and said, * All the 
proclamation does not specifically apply to this case, yet — 





I conceive that no man, whatever may be his views of | its spirit fully justifies you in following out the dietais 
| humanity, can maintain that a body of mutinous soldiers ; ? 


of sound policy.’ And Sir John Lawrence then wat 
on in the most clear and eloquent terms to show, tt 
}merely the humanity, but the sound practical pole 
| of the proclamation. 1 do not give my own opinin 
on the subject, although I have formed one; batl 
do think that the opinions of two such mens 
these are worthy of consideration by the public d 
this country before they come to the conclaim 
that Lori Canning a pusillanimous statesma 
There is another point which has been very ma 
canvassed in this country, namely, the sending @ 
of Mr. Grant to control the military authorities al 
to liberate the mutineers. It is reported that Mt 
Grant liberated one hundred and fifty motineers I 
have no means of knowing whether that story # 
true or false, or whether, if that act took pli 
there were any circumstances which would jasiif 
the Governor-General in sanctioning or in disappnr 
ing of it. But this I know as a positive fact, that the 
Governor-General sent Mr. Grant, not to 

the military authorities or to liberate mutinees # 
murderers, but as the Lieutenant-Governor of & 
North-Western Provinces was confined in the ford 
Agra, and unable to discharge his civil duties, itt® 
deemed desirable that a Jocum tenens should be 

and on that account Mr. Grant was despatched tot 
district. One of the qualifications which Lord Canmig 
believed that Mr. Grant possessed was, that he was fly 
impressed with the importance of not interfering 
the military authorities in the performance of 
duties.” 

The Earl also reiterated the Duke of Cambrilgt 
denial that Lord Canning and Sir Colin Campld 
had quarrelled. On the contrary, they were 
friends, and had a high appreciation of each othtt 

The party did not break up till a late hour 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER, M.P., AND MR. LOCKE, MPs At 
SOUTHWARK, 

A LArce meeting of the electors and non-elector# 
Southwark was held on the evening of yesterday 
at the Bridge House Hostel, in order to hear from 
Borough members an account of their stewardship. * 
Charles Napier was the first speaker. After briefly * 
capitulating the business of the session, referring 
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= ballot, objecting to the camp at Aldershot 


re at ted, and denouncing the new 
fs of Parliament and the projected buildings for 


Governmental de rtments, Sir Charles passed on to 
San ona ar observed that the natives have 
be ares to get’ back India to themselves, 
Big e justified in resorting to such acts of atro- 
ey as they have committed. A gallant relative 
- the only person who had foreseen the danger, | 
as the Government. ‘“ The question remained | 
Had 1 that we could do to suppress this | 
ae oes of it first reached this country in 
latter end of May, and he (Sir Charles Napier) then | 


arged the Government not to lose one single moment in | 





an adequate force out to India. He was told, | 
to his surprise, that vessels under sail would ac- | 
the voyage to India just as soon as steamships. 
He did not believe that, but there were people in the} 
of Commons who did, and he did not know what, | 
in the name of God, some of them were made of. (4 | 
laugh.) When he insisted that they who made that | 
assertion were wrong, he was poob-poohed ; but the 
trath was that he could furnish such people with argu- } 
ments, but not with brains. (A laugh.) The time when | 
the first troo} sailed from this country for India was in | 
the begioning of July. There was thus a loss of time of | 
five or six weeks; and he verily believed, if those troops | 
could have been sent off immediately after the news of | 
the rebellion reached this country, it was possible that | 
the massacre at Cawnpore might have been prevented. 
(Hear, hear.) He would, however, say one thing for 
the Government. Since the time when they began to 
gad troops out, they had used the most extraordinary | 
exertions. (Hear, hear.) He did not believe there was | 
another nation in the world who could have sent troops 
to such a distance with anything like the same celerity 
as we had done to India. He meant, after the Govern- | 
ment had recovered their senses and had once begun to | 
do the work.” 

Mr. Locke subsequently addressed the meeting in | 
favour of reform, and in condemnation of Lord Canning’s 
interference with the military in the punishment of the 
Indian mutineers. 

On the motion of Mr. John Vickers, seconded by Mr. | 
Mareus Sharpe, a resolution was carried expressive of 
the opinion of the meeting that Sir Charles Napier and 
Mr. Locke had faithfully fulfilled the pledges given by 
them on their election; that the time had arrived for 
the adoption of the ballot, the extension of the franchise, 
and the abolition of church-rates, and for placing the 
whole government of India on a more satisfactory 


THE INDIAN CRISIS. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury presided yesterday week at 
a im eid of the Indian sufferers held at the 
New Town Hall, Wimborne. He dilated at consider- 
able length on the unparalleled atrocities committed by 
the mutineers; denied that they had received any pro- 
vocation to rise against us, asserting, on the contrary, 
that they had been pampered and underworked ; pointed 
to the fact that the native population has not joined 
in the outbreak ; maintained that we are bound to exe- 
cute stern justice on the rebels, though at the same 
time suggesting that Lord Canning, in his recent pro- 
damation, may have only desired to check any undue 
tendency towards ‘ wild justice ;’ and urged the neces- 
sity of instituting certain Indian reforms, and of hence- 
forth boldly declaring ourselves a Christian race in the 
East as well as at home, while forbearing from any 
coercion of the faiths of the natives. Speaking of the 
causes of the mutiny, the Karl said:—‘* Nothing so 
noble has animated the breasts of the Sepoys as the 
love of their own false religion. It does not appear that 
inone single instance they have put it forward as the 
plea for this rebellion. ‘But, when the opportunity | 
tame, they murdered their officers and plundered the | 
treasury, *Money is the root of all evil.’ These ‘ noble 
fellows,’ whom we are asked to believe rebelled for their 
teligion—these precious fellows, having begun by mur- | 
deting their officers, have invariably proceeded to ‘ loot’ | 
the treasury. That was the beginning and end of all their 
Operations. Don't let us believe that anything so gene- | 
Tous as adherence to their vile faith led them to these | 
ormous crimes. It was the love of blood and the love | 
of money.” | 

SIR BENJAMIN HALL AT ABERGAVENNY. 

The First Commissioner of Works presided a few days | 
8g0 at the annual meeting and dinner of the Aber- 
gavenny Agricultural Association, and, in addressing 

Company, gave them some good advice on the sub- 
ject of agriculture and the advisability of allowing sheep 
to eat turnips, their tendency to do which was for a long 

disputed by the Welsh farmers till they were con- 

of their error by the present baronet’s father. He 

an amusing anecdote showing that Welsh- 

men may be persuaded, but not forced: —‘I happened 
to make a road through a part of my estate at Aber- 
ae and I found there a remarkably fine beech-tree ; 
silvery bark had proved too strong a temptation 

pe of the idlers, who had inscribed their names 
ape rude love-songs upon the tree. It was per- 
—" with all kinds of hieroglyphics, which 
my eye. Asto putting up a notice that man- 

guns were laid to prevent Welshmen 
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| which have been suffered to fall into decay. 


from cutting the tree, I knew that would be useless; so 
I put up this notice, written both in Welsh and Eng- 
lish :—‘ None but fools will inscribe their names upon 
this tree.” (A laugh.) Thus appealing to their good 
sense, and they not wishing to be included in the cate- 
gory of fools, my tree now remains unmolested by every 
gentle swain, and no rustic Vilikins has since attempted 
to address his Dinah by writing upon it.” 


MR. DISRAELI AND MR. DU PRE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
The Amersham and Chesham Agricultural Associa- 
tion eat its annual dinner on Tuesday in the Town Hall 
of the former place, when the two county members ad- 
dressed the company. Mr. Disraeli adverted to the im- 
portance of Agricultural Associations, which, he said, 
had at one time been derided ; complimented the county 
on the progress it is making in the scientific cultivation 
of the earth; and defended the practice of giving de- 
serving labourers fifty shillings for tifty years’ faithful 
servitude, on the ground that the money is bestowed 
simply as a testimony, and not as a payment, in the 
same way that the Indian hero Havelock has been re- 
warded with the good service pension of 100. a year— 
an honour which all officers covet, as a proof of high 
distinction. Mr. Du Pré briefly alluded to the Indian 
revolt, and expressed his belief that ‘“‘ England is una- 
nimous as to the punishment of the mutineers, though 
there had been some quibbling about words. There had 
been an attempt to distinguish between justice and ven- 
geance ; but, in England, all men mean the same thing. 
No one wishes the perpetrators of these horrible enormities 
to escape the just punishment due to their crimes—no- 
body would be unwilling, where there are extenuating 
circumstances, that mercy should be shown ; but, while a 
terrible example is required, he expressed the hope 


that no British soldier will be so forgetful of the uni- | 


form he wears and the country to which he belongs as 
to treat with insult or injury any woman or child.” 


MR. LINDSAY AT TYNEMOUTH. 

Mr. Lindsay, M.P., addressed his Tynemouth consti- 
tuents on Monday night. He referred to the commer- 
cial disasters in America, and spoke more especially of 
the shipping interest, which he thought will be pro- 
sperous before long, as at present there is little ship- 
building going on either in this country or in America, 
while at the same time the trade of the world is increas- 
ing. He then alluded to the Great Eastern steamship : 
—‘ If that ship answered, it became a question how they 
would stand with their small vessels. It was a matter 
of great interest to all, but particularly to those directly 


or indirectly interested in shipping, whether the ship | 


was likely to answer commercially or not, He had 
strong opinions on the subject commercially; but first 
let him say she would be a great triumph of mechanical 
art. He believed no finer or stronger ship was ever put 
together. With regard to speed, he doubted whether 
she would attain to what had been stated, though he 
fully believed that she would attain a greater speed than 
any ship ever yet launched in the waters. Our nation 
had reason to be proud of such a great triumph of me- 
chanical skill. (Hear, hear.) But, commercially, it 
was to them a most important question, because, if such 
a ship as that answered commercially, then all their pro- 
perty in shipping must in a short time go to the wall. 
(Hear, hear.) Wis experience, however,—and he be- 
lieved it would coincide with theirs—was that they | 
had found they had, in fact, been building their ships 
too Jarge. (/lear, hear.) The Americans, who are a 
far-sighted people, had discovered this fact. They say 
that a 3000 tons ship is too large for the ordinary pur- 
poses of commerce, and it has been found that a ship of 
from 800 to 1200 tons for the East India trade is the 
most profitable description of ship, while from 1500 to | 
1800 tons is about the limit.” So, also, with the transport | 
of troops; it is better to send them out in batches of four 
or six hundred in separate vessels, than to despatch ten 
thousand at a time in one large vessel, the risk in 
case of accident being so much the less in the former 
Coming to the consideration of the Indian revolt, 
Mr. Lindsay said he thought there was no doubt that 
we had governed India better than the Mahometan 
princes, who were as much interlopers as we; but it was 
doubtful whether we had governed better than the ori- | 
ginal Hindoo princes, because traces still exist of works | 
of irrigation, roads, &c., constructed by those monarchs, 
We had | 
not done all we might have done for India. “ Though | 
we had been drawing large amounts of revenue from | 
the people, we had been neglecting public works; we | 
had not been opening canals or adding to the facilities | 
of communication as we ought to have done. We had | 
done much, but we had also left much undone which we | 
ought to have done. (Applause.) When he looked at 
the enormous revenue derived from India, he asked how 
much was spent in public works; and, taking Glasgow | 
or Manchester, he found that one of these large cities— 
namely, Manchester—had spent more in a year in in- | 
stitutions for the benefit and elevation of the people than 
the Court of Directors of the East India House had 
done for the whole of India in the same period. (Hear, 
hear.) <A sort of fatality seemed to follow this course 
cf aggrandizement—grasping vast extents of territory 
without taking the means to govern well the territory 
we had already, It would have been much wiser if we 
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our terri 
had taken possession of more territory in India than we 
could govern well: if we had had less of 
should have governed it better.” With respect to 
East India Company, Mr. Lindsay spoke highly of 
veral of its members, and said that, when he wrote a 
letter to the board, he got a prompt, business-like an- 
swer, which, he added, is more than can be said of the 
Government departments. Still, he objected to the 
system, and thought some plan should be carried out by 
which the Government of India should be in India 
itself, and that at home there should be a Secretary of 
State for India, so that the administration of that great 
empire should be under the control of the House of 
Commons. Martial law should have been proclaimed 
in the disaffected districts at the commencement of the 
| revolt, which would then probably have been put down 
| sooner. Our only course now is to show no mercy to 
the Sepoys, but to spare the women and children. 

In answer to questions by an elector, Mr. Lindsay 
said he believed it was the intention of Mr. Lowe to in- 
| troduce next session a bill to abolish passing tolls. He 
| doubted whether Lord Palmerston is the best man to 
| frame a Reform Bill, and feared that Indian matters 
| would interfere with the promised measure. 

LORD SANDON, M.P., ON THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

A few days ago, Viscount Sandon, M.P., presided at 
' the annual distribution of prizes given by the Associa- 
| tion for the Advancement of Education in the Mining 
and Manufacturing Districts of North Staffordshire, 
which took place at Stoke-upon-Trent. There was a 
gathering of the juvenile population of the neighbour- 
hood on the occasion and a considerable number of the 
clergy and gentry. Lord Sandon, in addressing the 
meeting, alluded to the obstacle to the education of the 
working classes which is presented by the early age at 
which the children of humble parents are taken away 
from school, to assist in the general income of the family. 
This seemed natural at first sight; but, if parents con- 
sidered a little, they would find that the labour of their 
children would be far more profitable if they allowed 
them to remain a little longer under tuition, for the 
educated workman always commands a higher price- 
than the uneducated. “Think of what a child gains by 
going through such training. In the first place, he is 
taught to respect others; and when a child has learnt to~ 
do that he is sure to respect himself; therefore, that is 
one of the most valuable lessons which he could receive 
in life. What does does respect for others mean? It 
means politeness, which to some might appear a slight 
thing, but it is really only another name for unselfish- 
ness. (Cheers.) A boy under good training at school 
learns respect for his comrades, and submission to those 
placed in authority over him, which is a very excellent 
thing when not carried ioo far. It is a serviceable les- 
son for all ranks of society, and no one can hope to get 
on in life unless he submits to the discipline which his 
rightful superiors exercise over him. (lear, hear.) 
Then, as far as intellectual acquirements are concerned, 
this training is very valuable. ‘To the children of me- 
chanics, artisans, and labourers, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are of the greatest service; but though, toa 
certain extent, instruction in other things is highly de- 
sirable, he should be sorry to see an attempt made to 
introduce a kuowledge of the abstruse branches of 
science, or of modern languages, into the schools of the 
great mass of the people. All he wanted to see was that 
such instruments are, so to speak, placed in the children’s 
hands that, by being good readers, good writers, and 
good arithmeticians, they might be able, if they pleased, 
to pursue any particular branch of knowledge after they 
had left school.” (Hear, hear.) His Lordship also 
glanced at the common assertion that the educated 
among the working classes are too apt to look down 
upon their work, as if it were beneath their notice. This 
he attributed tothe fact of education as yet being only 
partial. When all men are educated, no one will look 
upon himself as being above his fellows. Lord Sandon 
concluded by exhorting all to consider the vastness of 
our empire, and the necessity imposed on us of being 
the foremost among the people of the world, in order 
that we may support worthily the immense responsi- 
bilities which rest on our actions. 
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SIR GEORGE GREY AT MORPETH. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department paid 
a visit to his constituents at Morpeth on Wednesday 
week, and took part in the proceedings at a public 
meeting held at Bedlington, an outlying part of the 
borough, to promote the rebuilding of a school, with the 
aid of a grant of money from the Government. Sir 
George addressed the meeting on the subject of educa- 
tion, and said that, in a free country like this, voluntary 
efforts, aided by the Government, are the best means 
of instructing the people, and that compulsion would not 
be endured. 


LORD BROUGHAM AT LEEDS AND LIVERPOOL, 
Lord Brougham presided on Tuesday evening at the 
soirée of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and L 
Society. In addressing the company, he regretted that 
institutions such as the one to which he was then speak- 
ing should have been diverted from their original pur- 
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pose—the instruction of artisans; made some observa- will nor 
abridgment of the hours of labour, | darken the face of the clear heaven which they disclose. 
test of examination in the case of , It is a children’s school, which is, at the same time, no 
schoolmasters; and concluded by referring to the Indian , less a children’s home—-a home not to be confided to the 
revolt. He conceived that the possession of India is in | care of cold or ignorant strangers, nor, by the nature of | 
no degree to our wealth or national grandeur ; | its foundation, in the course of ages to pass into hands | 
but that, if we lose it, we shall not be safe in any part | that have as much natural right to deal with it as with 
of the world. Besides that, observed his Lordship, if we | the peaks of the highest mountains or with the depths 
abandon our hold on our Eastern Empire, ‘ we leave | of the sea, but to be from generation to generation ad- 
millions on millions to the most eruel of all fates—the | ministered by men living in precisely such homes as 
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narrow human dogma is permitted to 









set in a solid bed of wood formed by 
masses of piles into the gravel, so as to form 
timber twenty feet square. This is bound ~ 

iron, aud strong shores pass from the cube of 

the bed of piles on which the la ing-wa: inde 
So that, in fact, no matter what the strain, Py . 
sible fur the setting of the drums to give, uals 


whole river's bank gave way with them. Qnge of thea 


drums is built opposite each cradle; the Chains used 


_ tween them and the cradles are the chain cables of 


anarchy, the rapine, and the bloodthirstiness of their | those poor children have lost—(cheers)—by men always | great ship itself, which are 22 inches in dj 


own contending chiefs and tyrants.” The Right Hon. | bent upon making that replacement such a home as their | about sixty pounds the link. Between each 
M. T. Baines moved the first resolution or sentiment, | own dear children might find a happy refuge in if they | the eradle on which the vessel rested an hy, 
and in doing so merely alluded to the past services of | themselves were taken early away.” Mr. Dickens also | was fixed to ‘start’ her, ‘That at the forward end 
the noble chairman. ‘The resolution was—‘ To impart | proposed in eloquent terms the health of the President, | 4 pressure of six hundred tons; the one atthe stern ony 


a scientific form to the processes of our great industrial | Lord John Russell (who was not present), and of Mr. | thousand. 


arta, and to introduce the study of these into the class 
instruction of the artisan would at onee dignify industry 
and render it more productive.’ The Rev. A. Barry 
seconded the motion. Mr. R. M. Milnes, M.P., next 
proposed the following sentiment :—* That the study of | 
literature and the fine arts is eminently calculated to re- 
fine the sentiments and elevate the character of the com- 
munity.” He then addressed the meeting in support of 
the views thus expressed; and, various other sentiments 
having been proposed and spoken to, the evening was 
wound up by a yete of thanks to Lord Brougham. 

Lord Brougham arrived in Liverpool on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday proceeded to the Institute and School 
of Art, for the purpose of inaugurating the Queen’s 
College, reeently formed in connexion with the Insti- 
tute and with the London University. His Lordship 
spoke at considerable length on the value of such educa- 
tional establishments. Alluding to the subject of free | 
African labour, he said :—‘“ I grieve to find what I pre- | 
dicted in the House of Lords last July, that, in the) 
ridiculous pretext to encourage ‘ the emigration,’ as it is | 
called, of ‘free African labourers,’ which is an attempt 
to revive the African slave trade (hear, hear)—I grieve | 
to say that what I then predicted has been more than | 
verified, and that the innocent, useful, and civilizing | 
commerce of Africa is for the present suspended by that | 
speculation. I hope and trust that there will speedily 
be an end to it.” 
Free Public Library and Museum. 

EAST LANCASHIRE UNION OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. | 

The Lord Bishop of Manchester presided on Wed- | 

nesday evening at the first annual distribution of prizes | 





W. H. Russell, as the representative of the press. 


THE GREAT EASTERN.—FAILURE IN THE 
LAUNCH. 
A Great disappointment was experienced on Tues- | 
day morning by all who take interest in the gigantic | 
vessel just completed at Millwall. On that day (not | 
on Wednesday, as erroneously stated last week), an 
attempt was made to launch the huge ship; but 
it failed, and, unfortunately, the circumstance was 
attended with injury to five men who were em- | 
ployed in the operations, and to the vessel herself. 
Great uncertainty prevailed in the publie mind up 
to Monday as to when the launch would take place, 
and for a time it was supposed that it would be post- 
poned for a considerable period; consequently, on 
Tuesday morning there were not so many sight- 
seers on the ground as might have been expected. 
Several engineers, however, from all parts of Eng- | 
land, and some from France, Germany, Russia, 
and America, were present, and the notabilities in- 
cluded the Comte de Paris, the Duc d@’Aumale, and 
the Siamese ambassadors—the latter with a nume- 
rous retinue. These visitors from the far Kast 
seemed to think more of the general public, to whom | 
they sought to display themselves to the best ad- 
vantage, than of the launch; and they were re- | 


vessels covered with hosts of curious gazers, and | 
the river banks were not without their crowds of | 
eager expectants; but the scaffoldings which were 


| thousands. 


** The launch was fixed to commence at eleven o' 
but things were not arranged for the moving ant 
monster when that time came. Gangs of men te 
employed in hauling chains, in cleari ouay ae 
slightest obstacle upon the ways, and giving the B 
the fiual coating down of black lead and oil, Mr, Bry 
nel’s position was high up in a little rostram fixed 
the inner side of the vessel. On this spot he was hy 
line with the conspicuous marks which had 4 
on each side of the ship and facing bim on My, 
factory on the other side of the river, From this 
he was to regulate the advance of stem and stern by 
signals, which were communicated to the gangs of 
men, both to pull her off and hold her back by mgany 
of tlags—a white flag being the signal to haul togetia, 
and a red one to cease on all points. 

‘It was nearly half-past twelve, and the public Were 
beginning to yawn and manifest impatience, whep they 
were somewhat appeased by seeing the ebristeni 
bottle of wine, gaily decorated with flowers, carried for. 
ward to the stem of the vessel. Here it was soon gus 
pended, and Miss Hope, the daughter of the chairmay 
of the Great Eastern Company, giving it g hearty 
swing, dashed the wine over the bows of the vessel, and 
bade ‘The Leviathan’ God speed, amid the cheers of 
la a few moments afterwards, the word wy 
passed to commence the launch. At the signals 


His Lordship afterwards visited the | warded by a very gracious reception from the | lighters slowly but steadily commenced to haul 
| lookers-on. The river showed a large number of | their tackle from the river, which it was thought 


would 
of itself be sufficient to bring the vessel gently down, I 
appeared, however, to have no effeet beyond once @ 
twice producing in the vessel itself a sullen 


and certificates awarded by the Council of the East Lan- | erected on the top of the neighbouring houses were | noise like distant thunder as the great strain told 


cashire Union of Mechanics’ and other institutes. ‘he | 
distribution took place in the assembly room of the | 


but thinly peopled. 
During the previous night, the various supports | 


| her hull. 


It remained thus for about ten minutes, 
pectation was wound up to the highest piteh, when th 


Burnley Mechanics’ Institution, in presence of upwards | towards the river were removed; and about half- | peculiar hissing noise of the hydraulic rams at work 


of a thousand persons. 
Pakington, M.P,.; Mr. William Cowper, M.P.; Sir J. 

P. Kay Shuttleworth ; Colonel Patten, M.P.; Lord Ca- | 
vendish, M.P,; Bolonel Towneley, High Sheriff of Lan- 

cashire, and other local promoters of popular education, | 
The three first mamed delivered addresses, and several 

resolutions were adopted. 

MR. AYRTON, M.P., AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of the Tower 
Hamlets was held on Tuesday evening at the Beaumont 
Institution, Mile-end, for the purpose of hearing from 
Mr. Ayrton, M.P., a statement of his proceedings iu 
Parliament as a representative of the borough. Having 
addressed his auditéry on the chief topics of the day, a 
resolution approving of his Parliamentary conduct was 
adopted by acclamation. 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AT EAST BRETFORD, 

The Duke of Newcastle performed the ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone of the new National Schools, now 
in the course of erection at East Retford, on Tuesday, 
and in the evening attended a meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, His 
Grace delivered a speech in favour of the objects of the 
society, and, after reviewing the course of its operations 
in various parts of the world, referred specially to India, 
and maintained that the Government would not be jus- 
tified in endeavouring by compulsion or reward to con- 
vert the natives to Christianity. We must trust to the 
purity of our morals and the blamelessness of our lives 
for effecting the spread of our religion among the Hindoos 
and Mahometans., 

THE WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ SCHOOLS. 

The fourth anniversary dinner of this institution took 
place on Thursday evening atthe London Tavern; Mr. 
Charles Dickens in the chair. In a speech bright and 
glowing with humour and fancy, Mr. Dickens sketched 
a list of the schools which he does not like—the old- 
fashioned schools of ignorance, tyranny, and pretence ; 
and then, in a strain of fitting seriousness, indicated the 
kind of school which he does like. ‘“‘ It is a school esta- 
blished by the members of an industrious and useful 
order which supplies the comforts and graces of life at 
every familiar turning in the road of our existence; it 
is a school established by them for the orphan and neces- 
sitous children of their own brethren and sisterhood ; it 
is a place giving an education worthy of them—an 
education by them invented, by them conducted, 
by them watehed over; it is a place of education 
where, while the beautiful history of the Christian 
religion is daily taught, and while the life of that 
Divine Teacher who himself took little children 


On the platform were Sir John | past twelve on Tuesday the operations of the day 


commenced. We must here borrow from the 7imes 
the lucid account given by its reporter of the pre- | 
parations for the launch, and of the lameniable | 
failure ;— 

“On the river side, four large lighters were moored 
in the tideway, and worked with crabs and sheaves upoa | 
the chains, which were fastened to the vessel amidships. | 
Each of these four lighters was capable of applying a | 
strain of sixty tons, all of which was to be used to draw | 
the vessel down the launching ways in case of any con- 
tretemps which might prevent her running. Two lighters | 
were also moored at the stem and two at the stern of | 
the vessel. The chains passing from the ship to these | 
latter were returned again on shore, so as to be worked | 
with a double purchase. Small stationary engines on | 
land were used to haul in these, and made the whole 
force available to pull the vessel off the shore upwards 
of six hundred tons. 

‘These were the means taken to draw her down to 
the water, but the greatest efforts of Mr. Brunel were, 
of course, concentrated in the check tackle which was to 
pull her back and prevent her dashing into the river at 
the fearful momentum of twelve thousand tons weight, 
sliding down an incline of one in twelve. For this pur- 
pose two most powerful drums had been constructed, to 
which the cradles were attached by enormous sheaves or 
pulleys of cast iron, expressly cast for this purpose, and 
weighing five tons each. One sheave was fastened to 
each cradle, and wrought iron chain cables of the largest 
size connected these with two other sheaves, each of 
which was secured to the drum, which paid out the 
chain, and, in faet, regulated the whole operation. These 
drums and the framework on which they rest having to 
bear the strain of the whole mass in motion, extraor- 
dinary precautions were taken to render them as massive 
as they could be made by any known combination of 
wood and iron. The shape was that of an ordinary reel, 
the axle of which was formed by beams of timber and 
strips of wrought iron bound together so as to forma 
drum about twenty feet long and nine feet in diameter, 
At each end of the cylinder are the wheels of the drum 
or discs, sixteen feet in diameter, each of solid iron and 
weighing upwards of twenty tons, so that the weight of 
each drum is more than sixty tons in all, The axle of 
the dise is set in a frame of iron, while around its outer 
edge passes a band of wrought iron to work in the 
manner of a friction clutch or break. This, with the 
aid of strong iron levers twenty feet long, brings such 
a pressure to bear upon the discs of the drum as to lower 
its rate of revolutions, or entirely stop them in ease of 








on his kneea is daily studied, no sectarian ill- 


push her off was heard. We should have mentionel 
that each of the drums was constructed so as tok 
turned by ordinary windlasses. in order to wind wp the 
slack chaiu between-the drums and the cradles, other 
wise, if any slack were left when the hydraulic ram 
started the vessel, it would run it rapidly out, ag 
Heaven only knows the consequences that might eam, 
When the ‘rams’ began to work, the order wasdie 
tinctly given to ‘wind up’—meaning to coil im this 
slack between the drum and the cradle. This was a 
cordingly done at the forward drum, but, wnfortupatdy, 
at the stern of the vessel the men did precisely them 
verse, and uncoiled more slack chain, Among the num 
ber of engineers who were looking on the danger of this 
was seen at a glance, but there was no official to check 
the men, who seemed ordinary ‘ nayvies.’ 

there was a cry of ‘She moves, she moves!’ the i 
part of the vessel slipped, and the stern rushed dom 
rapidly, It seemed to slip some three or four feet in the 
space of a couple of seconds, in consequence of the slag 
chain from the after drum offering not the least 

In an instant, the strain came upon the drum, whichwa 
dragged round, and of course, as that was 

with the windlass by multiplying wheels, the lade 
turned some ten or fifteen times for every foot the damm 
moved. ‘The men at the windlass madly tried to boli 
it, but the heavy iron handle flew round like 
striking them and hurling five or six high into 


dent took place, and the men stationed at the tackle aul 
fall of the level next the windlass rushed away, Hae 
tunately, most fortunately, for the lives of bi 

the spectators, the men at the lever at the other side 
the drum stood firm, and hauling on their tackle, drew 
their lever up and applied the break on the drum with 
terrific force that the ship instantly stopped, though se 
seemed to quiver under the sudden check as if she bal 
received a heavy blow, and the check tackle and 

pile of timber which restrained the drums 
audibly. The whole of this took place in the count # 
two or three seconds. The vessel dropped, the 
were hurled from the windlass, and with a 
rumbling noise the tremendous structure was still 
the ‘ways’ again, almost before the spectator had 

to imagine what had occurred. For a moment ra 
was rather a panic, and a disposition to run from 
spot, but it was only momentary, Four of the mA 
who were injured were carried off to the Poplar 
pital at once, and a fifth, who seemed to have sastaiel 
some seyere internal hurt, was afterwards 





the chain being paid out too fast. These drums were 


the yard. 
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melancholy occurrence seemed to exercise a 
effect, especially upon the workmen, 
lous strain to which the drum was 
even with the friction of only one 
to check the vessel with a great 
momentum on her, showed that the 
all that could be desired. An exami- 


nm 
i 


t 
i 


t plese where the accident occurred showed 


he i curred # 
the toothed wheels of the windlass (which seemed 
jnsufficient in multiplying power to enable the 
exercise any check upon the revolution of the 
were broken, and appeared so out of gear that 
almost useless, Beyond this damage, which 
not the least importance, the rest of the appa- 
the drum and framework was as firm as ever. 
vessel it was found had slipped down the ways 
8 feet at the forward drum, and 4 feet 3 inches at 
one fixed aft. The stern had progressed, of course, 
the 6 feet towards the river. 

WAll this took place before a quarter to one o clock, 
and it was two before everything was again ready to 
her still further down _ _ Before that time 

ich at no period had been very favour- 
oe ail ob agpes the little drops of rain 
which had now and then fallen at short intervals gave 
to atregular, steady drizzle, so that the public 
with unusual impatience to the launching efforts. 
At a few minutes after two o'clock, the men were all 
again at their posts, and the signal was given to recom- 
mence. This time every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent a loop of glack in the chain again occurring. All 
the lighters from the river got their hauling tackle in 
order, and began to strain upon the vessel, but without 
making the least apparent impression. ‘The tide was 
then within a few feet of its highest, and it became evi- 
dant to all concerned that if the vessel was to be moved 
atall that day no time was to be lost. Again from out 
of the dense mass of timber of the cradles came the little 
hissing noise at regular intervals, which told that the 
pressure of the hydraulic rams was found re- 
to start her; still, in spite of all, she never 
moved or showed the slightest symptom of being at all 
by the terrific pressure which was applied to 
ber, After the pressure with the rams had been con- 
tinned some time, a rather loud crash was heard among 
the timbers of the foremost cradle, and some men ran 
from it. What it really was did not transpire, but it 
was nothing of importance. The stationary engine, 
which, as we have mentioned, was put to haul upon the 
ghains to the bows, at last gave way, and the chain it- 
seif in two, though not until some of the teeth 
af the wheels of the engine, as we were informed, had 
als broken before the strain. At the same time, a pin 
in the piston rod of the foremost hydraulic ram alsu gave 
way, and these two accidents were irreparable. The 
signal Was wade to coace hanling, and in a minute or so 
afterwards the officials of the company announced that 
the launch was over ‘ for the day.’” 


& 
Leverett 





THE LATE GENERAL CAVAIGNAC, 

We briefly announced in our Postscript last week 
the death of General Cavaignac. ‘here is but little 
foadd to the details of that distinguished man’s last 
moments. The death appears to have been sudden 
almost instantaneous. On the body being re- 
from the fields where the General aud his 
M. Gustave de Beaumont, had been shooting, 
house of the latter, “ Madame Cavaignac,” 
the Times Paris correspondent, “would not 
of the remains of her husband being interred 
eeewhere than in Paris. She placed the body in a 
and, with the head in her lap, and accom- 
by General Cavaignac, the uncle of the de- 
(emed, and by her infant child, she proceeded to the 
tailroad station at Tours, and asked that a special 
train should be at once got ready. ‘The demand was 
4 first refused; but, on announcing who she was, 
and whose were the remains she guarded, it was 
forthwith complied with.” This occurred on Wed- 
Meaday, the 28th ult.; not Thursday, as stated last 
On being brought to Paris, the body lay in a 
and was seen by several friends. It 
ip telated that one of the bystanders said to the 
General's child, “Look at your papa; he is dead.” 
To which the child replied, with a look of sad 

» “He sleeps well.” 
funeral took place last Saturday in the church 
Louis d’Antin, and is thus described by the 

quoted : — 

“The various detachments of the garrison selected to 

Pay the last military honours to the deceased began to 


Et 


te 


F 


i 


of St. 
Vriter 


a from their quarters at eleven o'clock, and shortly 


hour took up position in the Rue Caumartin | 


other approaches to the church. The detach- 
— taken from the 45th and 85th of the Line, 
& battalion of Foot Chasseurs; at their head rode 

Jon la Charriére, with his staif. 
eneral’s residence, 29, Rue de Londres, at half- 

Dast eleven, and reached the church a few minutes past 


_ Vincennes, followed by two troops of Hussars, 
pret sre of Infantry carrying their colours, 
with shot and bearing the word ‘Sebastopol.’ 


The cortége | 


It was opened by a detachment of the Chas- | 


a 





The eagles surmounting them were veiled with crape, | he was placed on half-pay, but was restored to the 
and the drums were muffled. Two mourning carriages service in 1832, and sent with his regiment to Al- 
followed for the officiating clergyman and his assistants, geria. Here he greatly distinguished himself against 

fession. 


and then came the hearse, surmounted at each corner | the Kabyles, and gradually rose in his 
with tricolored flags intermingled with lofty black | [il health compelled him in 1840 to return to 
The General’s sword and military decorations | 


plumes. 
were laid on a velvet cushion, which was borne after the 
chief mourner—General Cavaignac, the uncle of the de- 
cease|. The ends of the pall were held by MM. Goud- 
chaux, Bastide, Guinaud, Bayard, and de Foissy. The 
friends of the deceased next followed—they were very 
numerous, and among them were a few working men in 
their blouses; then came the General's private carriage 
and eight mourning coaches. When the hearse turned 
into the Rue Caumartin from the Rue St. Lazare, the 
curé of the church of St. Louis d’Antin, accompanied by 
his clergy, issued out in procession, and received the 
body at the church door, while a funeral symphony was 
executed by the military bands. After the usual prayers 
at the entrance, the coffin was placed on the catafalque 
before the high altar, and the military hat, sword, and 
star were deposited on a cushion of black velvet by its 
side. Among the persons who stood by the catafalque 
were MM. Odier (father-in-law of the deceased), Odilon 
Barrot, Dufaure, Piscatori, Crémieux, and a considerable 
number of political and literary celebrities. Mass was 
celebrated by the curé of the parish, and the solemn 
music was executed alternately by the choir and organ 
and the military band. After the absolution was pro- 
nounced, the body was again placed in the hearse, and 
the cortcge, preceded by a squadron of Hussars, and fol- 
lowed by the detachments of infantry already mentioned, 
proceeded to the cemetery of Montmartre, the burial- 
place of the family. ‘The streets in the neighbourhood 
were crowded with people, and the windows were 
thronged. A troop of the mounted Paris Guards, and 
several squads of Sergents de Ville, kept the passage 
clear, and their exertions prevented confusion in the 
narrow thoroughfares. All was conducted with order 
and regularity, though the crowd who accompanied the 
hearse to the gates of the cemetery could hardly have 
been less than 15,000. A small portion only of the 
ortége was admitted inside. Most of those forming it 
were well-dressed persons, apparently merchants and 
It was remarked that there were at least 
six times as many of the Republican party present at the 
funeral of Godfrey Cavaignac, the General's brother, who 
died in Paris not long before the revolution of 1848. Every 
one expected to see an Imperial carriage in the train, 
but I could perceive none. As the hearse passed slowly 
along, every hat was raised, and the spectators often re- 
mained bareheaded until it was out of sight. 

“ When the coffin was deposited in the tomb, and the 
prayers for the dead were recited, the troops fired over 
the grave of the departed soldier, and paid the other mili- 
tary honours usual on such occasions. No address was 
spoken. I'he troops soon returned to their quarters, 
and in less than an hour the streets through which the 
cortege passed resumed their ordinary appearance. 

‘In aduition to the names I have already mentioned, 
the following were also present at the funeral ceremony : 
—MM. Dufaure, De Vatry, Senard, Carnot, Ferdinand 
de Lasteyrie, Bethmont, Buchez, Dixio, Achille de Vau- 
labelle, Taschereau, Jeanron, Lanjuinais, Corbon, De- 
vinek, Bisset, Alexandre Dumas, Havin, Louis Jourdan, 
Dumont, Boniface, Duras, Thomas, Hequet, Forgues, 
Haurean, Degouve-Denuncques, Edmond, Adam, Jules 
Simon, Chatard, Ducoux (former Prefect of Police), 
Trouvé-Chauvel, Laluyé, Bertholon, Morellet, Peauger, 
Aubert (former Prefect of Corsica), Ambert, Jean Rey- 
naud, Pelletan, Hervé, Hippolyte Belloc, A. Rex.” 

At the Emperor’s desire, the deceased received the 
honours of a General of Division in active service, 
and as if he had commanded in chief at the moment 
of his death, A cast of the head has been taken 
by the sculptor Jeanron, and a portrait of the ex- 
Dictator will, it is said, be placed in the picture- 
gallery at Versailles. It appears that some com- 
munication took place between the police and the 
relatives of the General with reference to the nature 
of the speeches at the grave; and it may have been 
owing to this that none were delivered. 

Eugéne Cavaignac was born in Paris on October 
15th, 1802, and had therefore just completed his 
fifty-fifth year at the time of his death. It has been 
said that the family is of Irish extraction, and that 
the name was originally Kavanagh; but there is a 
tendency on the part of the sister island to claim 
every continental celebrity as remotely connected 
with herself. ‘The late General was the son of Jean 
Baptiste Cavaignac, a member of the Convention 
during the first French Revolution, and a brother of 
Godfrey Cavaignac, also a staunch Republican, who 
was distinguished in connexion with the Revolu- 
tionary party during the early years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. Having received a military educa- 
tion, Lugéne was appointed in 1824 tothe 2nd Regi- 
ment of Engineers. He served in the Morea in 1828; 
and in 1830, on the breaking out of the revolution of 
July, his regiment was quartered at Arras, the 
birthplace of Robespierre. He was one of the first 
among his brother officers to declare for the new 
order of things. In 1831, he was at Metz, and signed 
the project of the National Association, for which 


shopkeepers 
snoprecpers, 


pro 


and, at his own request, he was a second time 

on half-pay. His health being restored, he solicited 
areturn to active service. Again appointed to a 
post in Africa, he once more earned a brilliant name 
in connexion with the French operations against the 
Arabs; and in 1844 he was named General of Bri- 
gade and Governor of the province of Oran. The 
Provisional Government of 1848 raised him to the 
rank of General of Division, and named him Go- 
vernor of Algeria. The Executive Commission of 
Five having been formed, he accepted an offer 
viously made to him, through the influence of his 
brother’s friend, Armand Marrast, of the post of 
Minister of War; and accordingly returned to 
France. In June, 1848, the well-known insurrection 
broke out, and to Cavaignac fell the task of supress- 
ing it. He has been accused of acting with dilatori- 
ness at first; but, however that may have been, he 
finally quelled the rising by an immense exhibition 
of military power, and by a masterly direction of 
the movements of his troops. Regarding the insur- 
rection as a veritable civil war, he acted as 

an enemy in the field; drove the insurgents from 
post to post; and regained possession of the whole 
of Paris after three days’ hard fighting. Cavaignac 
was then made Dictator, and was armed with abso- 
lute power. This he used with a sternness whic 
though necessary under the circumstances, aliena 
from him the more extreme of the revolutionists. 
He imprisoned and transported thousands without 
trial; but the punishment of death was not inflicted, 
as that had been abolished for political offences by 
the Republic. Hard labour for life, however, was 
decreed in a great number of cases; the press was 
suspended; and France passed from a state of ex- 
treme liberty to one of military despotism. The 
approaching election for the office of President found 
Cavaignac one of the candidates; but he only ob- 
tained 1,500,000 votes, while Louis Napoleon, to the 
surprise of the world, won 5,500,000. After the 
latter had taken the oaths, he complimented General 
Cavaignac on the loyalty of his character, and on 
his high sense of duty, as evinced in his quietly re- 
signing the position of an absolute Dictator, in obe- 
dience to the will of the people. The new President 
then descended from the tribune, and offered his 
hand to the General, who took it, though but 
coldly. On the coup d'état of December, 1851, 
Cavaignac was one of the arrested G 

but was soon set at liberty. He afterwards mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Odier; was elected to the Le- 
gislative Corps in 1852, but refused to take the 
oaths; and remained in privacy till the elections last 
June and July, when he was twice elected, by a very 
large majority, for one of the departments of the 
Seine, thus defeating the Government candidates. 
He has lived in great privacy since the events of 
December, 1851, and has refrained from expressing 
any very precise opinions with reference to polities: 
consequently, some speculation has been excited as 
to whether he would or would not have taken the 
oaths on the meeting of the new Legislative Cham- 
bers; but those who are best informed state con- 
fidently that he would have acted again as he did 
in 1852, 

The thorough Republicanism of Cavaignac has 
been doubted by some, on account of his serving 
the Government of Louis Philippe for so many 
years; but his conduct since 1848 shows that his 
democratical opinions were firmly fixed, and heeven 
once, in a committee of the Legislative Chamber, 
went so far as to say that the Republic is superior 
to the will ef the people, and may be enforced in 
defiance of it. He was a brave, honest, honourable, 
and kind-hearted man; and his death has removed 
another obstacle to the supremacy of Napoleon, and 
another hope from those who desire to see the re- 
establishment of the Republic in France, 





IRELAND. 

Dr. WALSHE AND THE Pargioric Funp.—The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns has sent a reply 
to an invitation to attend the Carlow meeting to assist 
the sufferers in India, in which he refers to the accusa- 
tions which have recently been made against the admi- 
nistration of the Patriotic Fund. While e 

great horror at the atrocities committed by the 

and sympathy with the sufferers from the revolt, he 
thinks that the Irish Roman Catholics would be more 
likely to contribute largely to the fund if guarantees 
were given that the money now collected will be fairly 
distributed, 

Tue Ieisu 1s Amentca.—Monsignor Francois Maria 
Charbonelle, Bishop of Toronto, Upper Canada, passed 
through Kilkenny a few days ago; celebrated mass at 
the chapel of the Capuchin convent; and, in a subse- 
quent address, exhorted the people to remain in Ireland 
if they possibly could, as the misery of the Irish in 
America is almost incredible. 
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Pressure on THe Inisn Banks.—There has been ; 
something of a run for gold on the Waterford banks, | 
but the demands were promptly met. 

Srave or Tirrrerary.—Agrarian outrages are again 
being committed in Tipperary. On the night of th 
28th ult., some ruffians went to the house of John 
Hackett, a person employed on the lands of Mr. Matthew 
R. Gabbett, of Dublin, who some years purchased 
the ground in the Encumbered Estates Court, and fired 
through the window. The contents of the gun (broken 
nails) passed through the closed shutters, and fell harm- 
lessly near Hackett, his wife, and a neighbour, who were 
sitting by the fire. 

A Famiiy Potsonep.—A man and his wife and 
child, living at Bilboe, about seven miles from Carlow, 
were discovered on the morning of the 30th ult. suffer- 
ing from the effects of arsenical poisoning. The wife is 
expected to die; the husband is still in a precarious 
state; but the child is recovering. It is suspected that 
the poison was wilfully administered by another person. 

Tae Orance Sociery.—Lord Dungannon, the Grand 
Master of the Antrim Orange Lodge, has made a very 
indignant speech, at a recent meeting of the Lodge, with 
reference to the letter of the Chancellor condemnatory of 
those Justices of the Peace who are connected with the 
Association. His Lordship hints at resistance, and ad- 
vises a petition to the Queen.—The Grand Lodge of 
Ireland met on Tuesday, and appointed a committee 
to take the Chancellor’s letter and other subjects bear- 
ing on the prospects of Orangeism into serious consider- 
ation. 

Ovurrace ty Meatru.—Mr. Richard Connell, of Ro- 
binstown, while returning from service last Sunday 
morning in a car, with his mother and sister, was at- 
tacked by a party of ruffians, beaten about the head with 
sticks and whips loaded in the handle, and almost mur- 
dered. His mother was also a good deal hurt in endea- 
vouring to save her son; but the sister was untouched. 
The miscreants escaped. 

Suppen Dearn or Lorp CuHarLes ButLter.—Lord 
Charles Wandesforde Butler has died suddenly of 
apoplexy, in his thirty-eighth year, at the residence of 
his mother, the Dowager Marchioness of Ormond, at 
Marley, Rathfarnham. 





OBITUARY. 

Mr. James Morrison.—A man who was not only a 
millionnaire, but a millionnaire nearly four times over, de- 
parted this life on the afternoon of Friday week. James 
Morrison, one of the merchant princes of London, was a 
native of Hampshire, though the family was of Scotch 
descent, and was born about 1790. Coming to London 
in early life, he was employed as a warehouse assistant 
at very low wages; but in timg he secured a partnership 
in the Fore-street business of the late Mr. Todd, whose 
daughter he married. He rapidly advanced in wealth, 
chiefly by the principle of ‘ small profits and quick re- 
turns,’ which he was the first to introduce. He specu- 
lated in many things and in many directions, and was 
almost always successful. He was likewise a large pur- 
chaser of land, in several English counties, as well as at 
Islay, Scotland, and was an admirable agriculturist. The 
Liberal party in politics always reckoned him as a faith- 
ful and enthusiastic member, and he has sat in Par- 
liament for several boroughs. ‘Though a self-educated 
man, he had an excellent taste in literature and art. 
He made several speeches in Parliament on the subject 
of railways; and these were collected into a volume, and 
are mentioned by Mr. M‘Culloch, in his ‘ Literature of 
Political Economy,’ as having done the public good ser- 
vice. In 1846, he succeeded in obtaining the memo- 
rable select committee for better promoting and securing 
in Railway Acts the interests of the public. His wealth 
and estates are said to be equitably distributed among 
the members of his large family; and it is stated that 
his far-seeing sagacity has prevented the likelihood of 
the amount being diminished by the recent American 
panic. For the last few years of his life, however— 
strange comment on the value of wealth! —Mr. Morrison 
was under the impression that he should die in poverty ; 
and his friends were obliged to invent a fiction of em- 
ploying him in agricultural work, and paying him 
wazes ! 





ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 
Me. WitutAm T. Suaw, of Shawbrook, near Forshall, 
Longford, has accidentally shot himself. He was out 
with a friend, and, in passing through a hedge, turned 
the muzzle towards himself, so as not to endanger his 
companion. The trigger caught in a twig, and in an- 
other moment Mr. Shaw was dead. He was in his 
fortieth year, and has left a family of five young girls. 

A melancholy accident, which occurred during the 
passage home from Quebec of her Majesty's steam-fri- 
gate Vulcan, has deprived the service of a gallant and 
rising young officer—Ensign R. N. Luard—who, while 
in his cabin on the 27th ult, was thrown by the rolling 
of the vessel into a passage below, dislocating his neck. 
Death was instantaneous. His remains were com- 
mitted to the deep on the 28th with military honours. 

Four of the carriages belonging to a train on the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway ran off 

he rails on Tuesday , the engine keeping the 








the place of the accident, a new crossing was being put 
in, and the signalman, who in cases of repairs and re- 
newals is stationed eight hundred yards beyond the 
point at which the men are at work, neglected to give 
the proper caution to the driver of the train, who conse- 
quently went over the incomplete part of the road at the 
average speed of thirty miles an hour, instead of at half- 
speed. No one was injured, and the passengers were 
sent on by another train. The end of one carriage and 
the side of another were broken against the parapet. 





CONTINENTAL 
FRANCE. 
“THe report of the Minister of Finance,” says the 
Journal des Actionnaires, “ indicates that measures are 
about to be concerted between the Government, the 
Bank, and the railway companies relative to the bonds 
to be issued by the latter. We are assured that these | 
measures consist in the Bank advancing to the companies | 
sums more or less important on the deposit of their | 
bonds, and that it will afterwards issue the bonds at the | 
time and under the conditions which may appear most 
opportune. It is said that the Government will autho- | 
rize the Bank to employ for the advantage of the com- 
panies the sum of 59,000,000 fr., which, it is said, are 
at its disposition under the treaty made with the Bank.” | 
ITALY. 


NOTES. 


Spartiveuto, in Sardinia, is now perfect. 


of the Austro-Modenese Customs League at the end of 
October. 

The Prince and Princess de Joinville are now travelling 
in Naples. 

Many Milan families are reduced to great distress by 
the failure of Ballabio, who has absconded. 

Count Giuseppe Siccardi, the distinguished jurist, died 
at Turin on the 29th ult. 

The court at Salerno, charged with the trial of the 
persons concerned in the insurrectionary attempt at 
Sapri, has thrown out the bill of indictment against 


some who had belonged to the crew of the steam-boat 
Cagliari. They have consequently been set at liberty. 
The captain of the steam-boat and several of the crew 
still remain in prison. 

SWITZERLAND. 

“ All the elections for the Grand Conncil,” says a 
despatch from Berne, ‘are now known, except those 
for the canton of the Grisons. The general result will 
not change in any respect the federal policy. A small 
number of nominations which have remained undecided 
will necessitate a fresh election. M. Barman, formerly 
Envoy to France, has been returned in the Valais.” 

The tunnel of the Haunstein has just been at last cut 
through. ‘The Central Swiss Railway will, therefore, 
soon be relieved from the unfiuished piece which impeded 
the relations with Zurich, Lucerne, and Berne. 

AUSTRIA. 

A stamp of one kreutzer (not quite a half, enny) has 
been imposed on each copy of the Austrian political 
organs of the press. ‘The same stamp duty is also to be 
levied on all foreign political papers which may cross 
the Austrian frontier. Advertisement sheets, not form- 
ing part of a periodical, are likewise to pay one kreutzer 
stamp duty. It is calculated that the revenue will thus 
be raised about 600,000f. a year; but there is no doubt 
that the great object is still further to restrict the liberty 
of the press. 

Horrible accounts are given of the atrocities com- 
mittted by the Hungarian brigands, who not only rob 
but torture their victims. Very little is done by the 
authorities to check them. 

M. Guttman, a commission agent at Pesth, absconded 
on the 22nd ult., leaving behind him debts to the 
amount of about 10,0002. 

GERMANY. 

The affair of Holstein has been referred to a Commis- 
sion at Frankfort. Hanover has demanded that the pro- 
visions of the constitution of Holstein, in so far as they 
may be opposed to the federal law, shall be declared not 
obligatory, if Denmark persist in supporting them, This 
demand has also been referred to the Commission. 

PRUSSIA. 

The King continues to recover health, and on the 
afternoon of Thursday week he was able for the first 
time to go out into the open air. Leaning on the arm 
of the Queen, he walked for some few minutes on the 
terrace of Sans Souci. ‘This he has since repeated. 

SERVIA. 

With reference to the conspiracy recently detected, 
the semi-oflicial Srbske Novine publicly accuses the ex- 
Hospodar Milosch of being concerned in it, observing, 
“« During the examination of the persons arrested, it was 
proved that some of the conspirators had received money 
from Prince Milosch. Eis plenipotentiary, Dr. Patzel, 
brought 5000 ducats here, and 1000 of them were given 
to the hired assassin.” The general opinion at Belgrade 
is said to be that the Russians had nothing to do with 
the plot. 

BELGIUM. 





morning, : 
track at the points leading to the Mottram Viaduct. At 


The ministers tendered their resignations on Saturday. 


The Modeuese official paper announces the cessation | 


eleven of those who were arrested; namely, against | 


| enraged at the failure of his plans with 


; Austrian Ambassador has been invited 
, the festivities at Compiégne. 


The telegraphic communication between Africa and | 


offices ad interim. 


SWEDEN, 
The debate upon the bill which had been laid elon, J 


the Four Estates of the realin in the Diet, ang 
the object of which was tovefface rte the legigl 
code certain penalties upon! religious dissent, 
terminated in the rejection of t he bill, - jut 
TURKEY, 
it is reported in Paris that M. de Thow 


| French Ambassador at Constantinople, hes aia te 


his relations with Redschid Pacha, though not . 
Government. Louis Napoleon is said to be eal 
Shiachties Cihanaliids 2 Tespect to the 
anubian Principalities ; and neither the Turkish Dor 
to take part in 





OUR CIVILIZATION, 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, 
toperT Tuomas Davis, a carpenter, 
triel last Saturday for the murder of his wine 
tacts have already appeared in these columns, and 
be briefly recapitulated. Davis was a man of dranke 
habits, and on the 6th of October he and his wife had 
been spending the day at public-houses. On 


| at night, the man was intoxicated, and picked a quarre 


| guage. 


with the woman, whom he abused in unmeasured lan- 
He then locked her and the child into the bed- 


| room, and cut her throat, notwithstanding her screams 
house 


and those of the child. Other inmates of the same 


| were roused, and found Mrs. Davis in the with 
| her throat cut, and her husband with the razor ip his 


hand, and himself splashed with blood. He gaye him- 


| self up with an air of bravado, adding that be was a 


happy man, and was ready to die for what he had done, 
On the road to the station-house, he said “it couldn't 
be helped; it was all done in a moment.” Bat, after he 
had been in custody some time, he exclaimed, on 

that his wife was dead, ** Good God! a better wife never 
walked on English ground.” He also twice said he did 
not do it. ‘The defence was that he was so intoxicated 
that he did not clearly know what he was about, and 


| that consequently the crime only amounted to map 


slaughter. The Judge, however, ruled to the 
and the jury found Davis Guilty of murder. On 
asked if he had anything to urge why sentence of death 
should not be passed, he replied, “ I loved my wifeani 
child too dearly to deprive either of them of life, but my 
senses were destroyed by the liquor I had taken [ 
loved her too well to hurt a hair of her head ifI had 
been in my senses.” He was thon condemucd w death, 
On hearing this, Davis trembled violently, and seemed 
to endure great mental anguish. 

Alexander Moody, shoemaker, was tried the same day 
for the manslaughter of his wife. The only direet wit 
ness was a Mrs. Appleton, who it appears had led Mr 
Moody into drunken habits; and it seems that, on the 


’ 


| night when the injuries were received, Mrs. Moody was 





intoxicated, having been out drinking with the other 
woman. Mrs. Appleton lived in the next room, and she 
swears that she heard a quarrel, and blows struck. The 


| next morning, Mrs. Moody was found much bruised and 


in an insensible state. She was ultimately taken tothe 


hospital, and died there in rather less than a re 
from the night when the contusions were received. 


| husband was not then suspected; but, after the death 


and burial, Mrs. Appleton (who had hitherto been quiet 
on the subject) so frequently annoyed Moody by 
after him in the streets that he had murdered 
wife, that he summoned her before a magistrate, and she 
was fined forty shillings, She then made some stale 
ments to the police, who, without consulting a magis- 
trate (a course highly condemned by the Judge), appre 
hended Moody, and he was committed. It was now 
stated by an inspector of police that he had stationed 
himself in the room occupied by Mrs. Appleton, while a 
constable was placed in the next room, and that be 
could not hear his voice unless when it was elevated 
the utmost. When Mrs. Moody was in the 

Mrs. Appleton brought spirits in to her, contrary t0 
rules of the house. Moody and his wife had been mae 
ried fifteen years, and had lived happily until the womsl 
took to drinking. Under all these circumstances, 

was Acquitted. 

Two Irishmen, named O’Brien, have been found 
Guilty of a savage attack on a policeman near Chels 
bridge, on the 23rd of August. They were assisted by 
some women, who held the constable while the a 
subjected him to such injuries that he was nearly 
and the two O'Briens afterwards confessed to some othtt 
policemen who opportunely came up that, had they a 
been interrupted, they would have killed their vietish 
and thrown him over. They were sentenced to three 
years’ hard labour. 

John Bentley has been tried on a charge of 
assaulting Sarah Catherine Harding, a deaf and 
woman, thirty years of age. Her evidence was ee 
preted to the court by Mr. Downing, the pee 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, For the defence, 


Until the meeting of the Chambers, they vil ley, . 


Pere 
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called, who ed that the woman was of 
nectar, and Bentley was accordingly Acquitted. 
Brooks, Caroline Richardson, and Harriet Peech, 
bo bom tried on the charge of burglary at a public- 
pate in this paper. The last named was Acquitted ; | 
others were found Guilty, and sentenced—Brooks to | 
six ’ penal servitude, and Richardson to a year's 
Joseph Holder, a soldier, pleaded Guilty to a charge) 
of embezzling the sum of 1153/. 10s., the property of the 
Queen. He was sentenced to a year’s hard labour. 
David Roden and David Day, who had pleaded Guilty 
to stealing letters, the property of the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, were brought up, and severally sentenced to five 


’ penal servitude. 
Chat 


les Stewart Mills, who had been convicted of 
uttering a forged order for 2501, was brought up, and | 
sentenced to six years’ penal servitude. 
Thomas Closs, picture-dealer, has been found Guilty | 
of the charge of obtaining from Henry Fitzpatrick, | 
smother picture-dealer, bills to the value of 130/., by | 
wlling a copy of a picture by Linnell for an original, | 
and also of the charge of uttering the same picture with | 
intent to defraud. Sentence was postponed. } 
Di Salvi was brought up for judgment on Monday. | 
The only alteration in his original sentence of fifteen | 
’ penal servitude is, that it will date from the present 


session instead of from that during which he was first | 


eonvicted.—José de Rosario, a Spanish seaman, received 
the same sentence for a similar crime.—Bridget Kava- 
also convicted of manslaughter, was condemned to 


| 
| 
hard labour for six months. 


James Driscoll, a boy of ten, was tried for the man- 
of another boy at Bow on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, by stabbing him in the breast with a knife. His 
counsel represented that the wound was the result of an 
accident ; the jury adopted this view (which was con- 
sistent with the evidence); and the boy was Acquitted. 
George Groundwell and Henry Rubridge were tried 
on a charge of manslaughter arising out of a fight for 
money in the Harrow fields, near Paddington. They 
were found Guilty, but recommended to mercy. 
first of the two was sentenced to six, the latter to two 
months’ hard labour. 





Engaine, Essex, has died suddenly under such circum- 
stances as to lead to the suspicion that he has been mur- 
dered in the public high road at an early hour of the 
Last Saturday morning, Mr. Butcher went to 
Colchester market to transact some farming business 
there, and, after dining in the neighbourhood, he rode 
part of the way home with a friend in his cart, and was 
put down within two or three miles of his own residence. 
After making several purchases, he proceeded home- 
wards on foot, and was within a short distance of the 
spot where his body was afterwards discovered, when he 
met a man with whom he exchanged a salutation, and 
then passed quickly on. Presently afterwards, he met | 
another stranger whom he likewise spoke to, but was 
answered by him inaudibly, and a third man, also un- 
known to Mr. Butcher, followed close behind the last- | 
mentioned one. Not many minutes after this occurrence, | 
Which happened about six o'clock in the evening, Thomas 
Butler, gardener to the late High Sheriff of Essex, was 
crossing Colne-park, within fifty yards of the road, when 
@ noise resembilng that of persons scuffing. | 

As he imagined that it arose from some people who were 
intoxicated, he walked quietly on to the lodge-gate of 
the park, which he passed through and shut after him, | 
aid the loud noise it made in closing must, it is sup- | 
Posed, have alarmed the murderers, for Butler distinctly 
the sound of several persons’ footsteps running 


hastily away from the spot. He hurried after them as | 
fast as he could, as his suspicions were aroused, but he | 


searcely turned the corner of the road, when he saw 
Mr. Butcher lying prostrate on his back by the road- 
side. His dress was very much disordered and pulled 
about, and his head was smeared with blood. Butler 
immediately went for assistance, but, before he returned, 
‘cart, in which was the dead man’s brother, drove up, 

the body was removed to Mr. Butcher's farm-house 
at Colne Engaine. Medical aid was immediately ob- 
tained, but it was useless, as Mr. Butcher was quite 
tge sum in gold and silver was missing from 
the pockets. A verdict of Wilful Murder against some | 
Person or persons unknown has been returned by the 
Coroner’s jury, ‘ 

ASAULT ON THE PoLIcE.—A ferocious tiot has oc- 
curred among the Irish living in Ewer-street, Gravel- 
thwark, during which two policemen were 

Y injured, and one of them nearly murdered. 
was knocked down and kicked about the body, and 
head was cut open by an earthen vessel which was | 

from a window at him. A man has been ar- 
M and committed for trial. 

URDER OF A PorackeMAN.—A policeman has been 
then Stevenage, Hertfordshire, apparently 
Ws earl Vouring to arrest some thieves. His head 

Y cut off. Two men are in custody. 
at OR. —David Rees Davies is under remand 
charged with obtaining various sums of 
money from benevolent persons under pretence of collect- 


ing subscription 


3 for charitable institutions. 


He 
his 


of which the particulars have already | 


The | 


| nation of the latter. 


} treated me with respect.” 





IncratirvpE.—A German publican in Commercial- 
street, Whitechapel, recently took a young country- 
woman into his service out of charity. She soon re- 
warded him with robbery. On being apprehended, and 
brought on Thursday before the Worship-street magis- 
trate, she pleaded Guilty, and was condemned to six 
months’ hard labour. 

Srncuiar Case or MANsLAvGHTER.—A child, named 


| Sarah M‘Cloud, has been killed at Wolverhampton in a 


very singular manner. A married woman, of a very 
violent temper, who had caused the death, a day or two 
before, of another person, drove her husband into the 
street, and threw after him a poker, which missed him 
rebounded from some object, and struck the child. The 
sharp end pierced its nostrils, and caused hemorrhage to 
such an extent that death ensued. The woman has 
been committed to prison on a charge of manslaughter. 
ATrempTteD MurperR on Boarp Suip.— Another 


| case of savage ill-usage on board an American vessel 
The barque | 


has been brought forward in this country. 
John U. Brookman, of and for New York, left Sunder- 
land yesterday week, and was still in the roads when 
the captain became exasperated at one of the men com- 
plaining that they were short-handed. Seizing an axe, 
he cut him down, and the first mate then struck him 
with a belaying pin. Another man was then struck by 
the second mate, and, as the captain rushed at a third 
sailor, named Mitchell, the latter, though unable to 
swim, jumped overboard, and was picked up by the 
pilot boat, which had just parted company. ‘The pilot, 
who was still on board the American vessel, became 
alarmed, and, hailing his own boat, which thereupon 
returned, dropped into it, and made for shore. Mitchell 
has made a statement of these facts before a magistrate. 


| The American vessel continued on its way, and it is not 


known whether the man who was cut down is alive or 
dead. 

SACRILEGE AT MANcuESTER.— Some men broke into 
two or three churches and chapels in Manchester last 
Saturday night, but only obtained part of a bottle of 
wine and some biscuits for their pains. 

A Serious CHARGE AGAINST THE PoLice.—William 
Williams, a seaman in the American navy, though an 
Englishman by birth, was attacked, without any appa- 
rent provocation, last week, by two policemen in Ratcliff 






| Highway, and was so severely injured by blows in the 
‘Surposepv Roppery AND Murper in Essex.—Mr. | 
Isaac Butcher, a small farmer in the village of Colne | 


abdomen and head that he was afterwards taken to the 
Dreadnought hospital-ship off Greenwich, and there told 
his tale to a police-inspector. Two constables were 
brought before him, and he identified them; but they 
protested their innocence. Williams was found last 
Saturday to be in so dangerous a state that Mr. Selfe, 


the Thames magistrate, went on board the Dreadaought, | 
and took down the man’s deposition, which he gave in | 


the avowed belief that he was about to die. Neither of 
the policemen is in custody, and one has got out of the 
way, though the inspector, covering his own remissness 


by a subtle distinction, said he had not absconded.—In | 
the course of the day, Mr. Selfe, in investigating a 
charge of assault brought by a police-constable against | 


a sailor boy, who in turn alleged that he was ill-used by 


| a police-constable, which was partly confirmed, said he 


Was very sorry to express an opinion that the police oc- 
casionally use too much violence. He added that he was 
speaking generally from what he heard and saw daily, 


| and that it would be as well if constables were not quite 


so officious, and refrained from ill-using people. He dis- 
charged the boy. 

An Inroxicatep Apvocate.—A strange scene took 
place on Tuesday at Bow-street police-court. John 
Kerby Richards, an attorney’s clerk, was charged with 
forging several cheques on the London and Westminster 
Bank. The case was very strong against him, and he 
had the further misfortune of being defended by an at- 
torney’s clerk who had every appearance of being in- 
toxicated. Ile frequently interrupted the witnesses; 
insulted them by strange observations; made preposterous 
mistakes; and ¢ nducted himself in so wild a manner 
that the magistrate interfered, and reproved him, ex- 
pressing at the same time a doubt whether he had a 
right to be there. The advocate here banded in his 
authority as clerk to a solicitor in practice, and said he 


had been thirty-five years attending the courts. It was 
apparent, however, that he was intoxicated. At one 


time he began to cross-examine the solicitor for the pro- 
secution instead of the witness, and at another solicited 
conside:ation for the wife and family of Mr. Collins, the 
principal witness for the prosecution. Ata later period 
of the case, the prisoner took the cross-examination of a 
witness out of his advocate’s hands, much to the indig- 
Mr. Jardine here observed that he 
was desirous of giving every reasonable indulgence to the 
prisoner, who was so unfortunately defended. It was 
his belief that the prisoner's advocate was intoxicated. 
The Attorney's Clerk: “ Then I must pledge my word 
that I have drank nothing to-day. You have hitherto 
Richards, the accused, said 
that his advocate’s name was ia the list of solicitors at 
the prison, as recommended by the visiting justices. The 
attorney's clerk afterwards besought Mr, Jardine to with- 
draw the imputation of drunkenness, adding, “ 1 have 
fourteen children.” Mr. Jardine, howeyer, refused to do 
Richards was committed for trial on five cases. 
Buretary.—Edward Jackson, an oil and colourman 
in Leonard-street, Shoreditch, his wife, and Charles 
Stedman, a ticket-of-leave man, have been charged at 


so. 


Worship-street with being in possession of certain 
perty, supposed to be part of the proceeds of a 

at the Countess of Ellesmere’s, when 
stracted to the value of from 10,0002. to 15,0002, 
recovery of which a reward of 500/. has been 
Stedman was discharged, and Jackson and his 
manded on bail. 

Garortre ROBBERY NEAR NoTrinGHAM.—Mr. Thomas 
Hind, an elderly gentleman, secretary to the Nottingham 
Savings Bank, was robbed on Friday week, near that 
town, of a sum of money and a portable writing-desk. 
He was seized by two men, and nearly strangled. 
Another robbery of a similar kind has been attempted in 
the same city; but the ruffians were beaten off. 

Suprrosep Murper at Bricurox.—A box contain- 
ing the body of a boy has been found on the beach near 
Brighton. An inquest has been opened, but is adjourned. 
It appears that the boy must have been nearly starved 
to death, and then struck on the left temple with a 
heavy blunt instrument. 
| Srappinc Case aT Bricuton.—Three French sailors 
| are in custody at Brighton on a charge of stabbing two 
| English labourers at a disreputable house in William- 
| street. The labourers had ill-used the landlord, and the 
| Frenchmen seem to have acted in his defence. 

Five Deap Boprss were found on Sunday in various 
places in and around the metropolis. They are appa- 
rently the bodies of suicides. 

Mvurpver From De.irium Tremens. — Andrew 
O’Brien, a publican at Liverpool, has murdered his 

| mother-in-law while in a fit of madness brought on by 
| drink. He was subject to attacks of delirium tremens, 
and one of these appears to have come upon him while 
staying at the house of Mrs. Molyneux, his wife’s 
mother, at Much Woolton, a village about six miles 
from Liverpool. He seems, in a sudden and uncon- 
trollable outburst of fury, to have seized the woman by 
the windpipe, and to have beaten her head against the 
wall or floor. The bleeding body was afterwards seen 
partly hanging out of the window. A medical man 
stated at the examination before the magistrates that 
there were three causes of death—concussion of the 
brain, laceration of the windpipe, and strangulation. 
| O’Brien, on being asked if he had anything to say, re- 
plied, in a very incoherent manner, “I shall make no 
statement more than that I did it under the influence 
that I was bound to doit. I was going about the room 
in a state I was never in before after drink, and I saw 
the pictures all round mcving. 1 would lose my life 
before I would take that woman's life, that same woman. 
She was the same to me as my own mother, and the only 
woman I had in this country; my own mother-in-law 
in the public day.” He was committed for trial. Mrs. 
Molyneux was the mother of O’Brien’s second wife. On 
| the death of his first wife, an inquest was held in Liver- 
| pool about two years ago. It was shown on that occa- 
| sion that, after violent words had passed up-stairs, she 
was found in a state of insensibility, and marks of vio- 
lence were discovered upon her person. O’Brien stated 
before the jury that his wife was addicted to drink; that 
on the day in question she was intoxicated; that, while 
exasperated at her conduct, he pushed her away, and 
that she fell heavily against the wall. The jury on that 
occasion returned a verdict of Accidental Death, O’Brien 
was formerly a soldier. 

Fatse Prerences. —- Joseph Martin, a miserably 
dressed person, describing himself as a railway con- 
tractor, residing at 45, Little Drummond-street, Euston- 
square, was brought up at the Clerkenwell police-office, 
charged with obtaining several articles of ironmongery 
from Mr. William Fowler, Skinner-street, Somers-town, 
under false pretences, and also with having attempted to 
defraud numerous tradesmen of goods to the amount of 
several thousands of pounds. The case was but partly 
investigated, and Martin was remanded on bail. 

Eviction by Fire ix Scortanp.—Donald Murray, 
a cotter in the Highlands, was, during last June, turned 
out of his hut, together with his sister and two mother- 
less girls. They lived for some time in the open air, and 
afterwards in a cart shed; but, on its being made mani- 
fest that the Duke of Sutherland, the evicting party, 
had no right to the hut, a case was entered in the Court 
of Session, and Murray and his family again took pos- 
session of the dwelling. Thereupon, the Duke caused 
the hut to be set on fire, and burned to the ground, 











GATHERINGS FROM THE LAW AND 
POLICE COURTS. 
Tur affairs of Mr. C. J. Mare, the shipbuilder of Black- 
wall, were again brought before the Bankraptey Court 
last Saturday. The object was to consider a proposal 
on behalf of the bankrnpt, under the 230th section of 
the Bankruptcy Consolidation Act. The proposal was 
4s. in the pound, or 2s. 6d. in addition to the 1s. 6d, 
already paid, payable in a fortnight by Mr. Peter Rolt, 
the bankrupt’s father-in-law. The act requires that the 
consent of nine-tenths of the creditors present in number 
and value be given before an order of the Court can be 
obtained so as to be binding on the whole body, and the 
bankruptcy be thereupon annulled. Ilis Honour ap- 
| pointed a meeting to carry out the proposal, and anoul 
| the bankruptcy. 
A meeting for proof of debts and choice of assignees 
_in the bankruptcy of Mosley and Mosley, newsagents in 
Catherine-street, Strand, took place last Saturday. The 
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claimants included the proprietors of almost every news- 

in London. The total amount of debts is said to 

about 50002; the assets about 5007 Mr. Smith, 
newspaper t of the Strand, was chosen assignee. 

Mr. Frederick ds, a clerk in a merchant’s 
counting-house, and Mr. Arthur Wilson, were brought 
last Saturday before the Marlborough-street magistrate, 
charged with causing a disturbance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre during the performance of Jullien’s Concerts. 
Reynolds threw money on the floor, and caused people 
to seramble for it, and, on being taken into custody, 
Wilson attempted a rescue. Reynolds was ordered to 
find two sureties in 507. each for six months; and Wilson 
was fined forty shillings. Both are liable to be pro- 
ceeded against for the damage caused in the theatre, and 
probably to indictment for causing the riot. 

M. Henry Laurent, musician, and his wife, both 
fashionably dressed, and the latter ina high state of 
ball-room elegance, were placed before the same magis- 
trate on a charge of being drunk and disorderly the 
previous night in Rupert-street. As they left, a fine of 
5s. each having been inflicted, they turned aside their 
heads, apparently desirous as soon as possible of avoiding 
observation, and Mr. Bingham told them that with all 
that finery they might well be ashamed of themselves. 

Monday being the first day of Michaelmas term, the 
various law courts reopened, but little business of special 
interest was transacted. Mr. Simpson, the proprietor of 
Cremorne, obtained in the Court of Queen’s Bench a rule 
nisi calling upon a Mr. Carter to show cause why he 
should not answer to certain interrogatories with refer- 
ence to some alleged slanderous observations of his 
spoken at a meeting of the vestry board at Chelsea, to 
the effect that Cremorne has a tendency to corrupt the 
morals of youth. The defendant had obtained the leave 
of a Judge to plead Not Guilty, and also a plea of justi- 
fication, and he applied to the Judge that he might be 
allowed to propound interrogatories to the plaintiff; but 
it was objected on the part of the latter, by his attorney, 
that the answers to the proposed interrogatories would 
tend to criminate him, and were objectionable upon that 
ground. In consequence of this objection, the Judge re- 
ferred the question to the Court. Lord Campbell said 
there was no objection to putting the questions, and that 
that was not the stage for taking the objections. The 
questions, it appears, suggest that, with Mr. Simpson's 
knowledge, prostitutes had been allowed on his premises 
the whole night. 

Mr. Commissioner Holroyd gave judgment on Tuesday 
in the Court of Bankruptcy, in the case of Sadgrove the 
Younger and Ragg, upholsterers, with reference to whom 
some extraordinary facts came out on a previous meet- 
ing, as related in the Leader of October 24th. His 
Honour severely condemned the conduct of the bank- 
rupts, more especially that of Ragg, whose certificate was 
refused, while it was directed that the certificate of Sad- 
grove the Younger (who, though so designated, is old 
and infirm) be suspended for two years from the day of 
the application, and that, when issued, it be of the third 
class. Protection will be granted in the latter case. 

The affairs of the Metropolitan Bread Company 
(Limited) were before Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque on 
Tuesday. The object of the company was to supply the 
public with unadulterated bread; the capital was 
20,0002, in shares of 12. each, to be paid in instalments or 
calls of 5s, a share, with power to increase. The meeting 
on Tuesday was for proof of debts. It was stated during 
the proceedings that Mr. Molledonn, one of the directors, 
has been convicted of forgery on the previous day—a 
statement to which only a qualified denial was given ; 
and that the company is now offering a composition 
of 5s. in the pound to its creditors. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Tue NiaGAra at Piymoutu.—The officers of the 
United States steam frigate Niagara, Captain Hudson, 
which was engaged with other vessels in the unsuccess- 
ful attempt, last August, to lay the submarine telegraph 
between Ireland and America, gave at Plymouth, a few 
days ago, a public ball and supper at Bate’s Hotel to 
various English and American ladies and gentlemen. 
The rooms were tastefully decorated; the English and 
American flags were twined in friendly union; the en- 
sign of Prussia was also combined with that of England, 
in allusion to the approaching marriage of the Princess 
Royal; and, for a reason of a similar nature, the 
emblems of Austria and Belgium were grouped together. 
Various other flags were displayed ; but the most signi- 
ficant decoration consisted of three stars, red, blue, and 
white, composed of swords and bayonets, with these 
words beneath:—“ Let there be peace between me and 
thee, between my people and thy people; for we are 
brethren.” Above was an arch bearing thirty-one gas 
burners, each shade exhibiting the name of one of the 
American States; below were three other burners, orna- 
mented with the rose, thistle, and shamrock, correspond- 
ing with three at the other end of the room, on which 
were engraved the words England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Several of the neighbouring nobility and gentry, with 
the heads of the naval and military departments, were 
present ; and the evening passed off cordially and 
brilliantly. 

», Tue Late GALE ON THE Eastern Coast.—The full 
extent of the damage inflicted on the shipping on the 
eastern coast by the late gale is only just coming to 
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light. At Bacton, on the Norfolk shore, a brig was 
wrecked and the crew were drowned. At Mundesley, a 
barque, name unknown, was also lost, and the crew of 
ten men were drowned, one dying soon after he had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore. The schooner Mary Ann, 
Kirk, master, came into collision with the schooner 
Brothers off Lowestoft, and the latter vessel sank. The 
brig Premium, Bennett, master, of Sunderland, from 
Seaham for Nieudiep, sustained immense injuries in her 
sails, masts, &c., and at one time the vessel lay helpless 
in the trough of the sea, so that if was expected she 
would become a total wreck; she was fortunately as- 
sisted, however, into Lowestoft harbour. The Lord 
Farnham sank in Lowestoft North Roads, and the 
Frederick, of Sunderland, foundered off Corton; the 
crews were saved and have been forwarded to their 
homes by the Shipwrecked Mariners Society. 

Lapy FRrankiin’s Arctic Expeprrion.—Sir John 
Barrow communicates to the 7/mes a letter from Captain 
M‘Clintock, the commander of the Lady Franklin Arctic 
Expedition. It is mainly written from the yacht Fox, 
lat. 71 degs., off Cape Cranstoun; but the postscript 
was penned while off Uppernavik. Both portions are 
dated August 6th. Everything had gone well up to 
that time. An Esquimaux was on board, as well as 
thirty fine dogs. The captain adds that the vessel “ is 
complete with coals, having filled up at the coal cliffs in 
Waigat Strait. I have sent home one of my crew, who 
proved to be consumptive, and, having proved the others 
pretty well, I can answer for their soundness and willing 
cheerfulness. We get on admirably—exactly as in the 
old Intrepid. At Lievely I saw two whaler captains, 
whose ships were crushed in Melville Bay last June. 
They seemed to think I should not experience any diffi- 
culty. I cannot find that we have forgotten anything, 
great as was the hurry of sailing. We are very com- 
fortable ; our provisions are most excellent. The Fox 
sails well, but steams slowly in consequence of the screw 
being too small. As she gets lighter, she will go better. 
I have tried her among the ice, and find that her sharp 
bow readily opens a passage where a bluff one would 
knock in vain.” 

A CHANNEL FLEET.—From the activity displayed in 
preparing forthe steam reserve, the screw line-of-battle 
ships Duke of Wellington, Marlborough, and Royal 
Sovereign three-deckers, and the Victor Emmanuel, 
Cesar, Algiers, and Hannibal two-deckers, at Ports- 
mouth, it is supposed that a Channel fleet or squadron 
of evolution is to be commissioned in the early part of 
the ensuing year. The Cesar and Hannibal are very 
forward in their equipments. 

Escare or A So_pigeR FROM Cusropy.—Cornelius 
O’Brien, a private of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, 
who was adjudged to receive fifty lashes, and afterwards 
to undergo a term of imprisonment, for having robbed 
one of his comrades, and for other acts of theft, was 
found to have absconded from the guard-room of Chat- 
ham Garrison on the morning when the corporal 
punishment was to have been inflicted. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Covurt.—The Court continues at Windsor. No 
events of importance have occurred during the present 
week, 

Tue Workinc Men’s CoLtitece.—All the various 
classes in connexion with this college were reopened 
for the winter term on the evening of Thursday week. 

Encusn Names Asroap.—The London corre- 
spondent of the /ndependance Belge, alluding to the 
speeches of our public men on India, refers to ‘General 
Keating, a man of little political importance, whose opi- 
nion carries with it no great weight.’ He means the 
Solicitor-General ! 

Tue CHAPEL or Harrow Scuoort.—The Bishop of 
London consecrated the new chapel of Harrow School 
last Sunday. 

* THe Memoria, Cucren Ar CAawnrore.—A great 
many persons have responded, apparently with much 
earnestness, to the suggestion made byja correspondent of 
the 7imes, and quoted in this paper last week, that a 
church should be erected over the well at Cawnpore into 
which the bodies of our massacred countrywomen and 
their children were thrown. The writer of the original 
letter has written again to say that he hopes the under- 
taking will not be prosecuted in any sectarian spirit, and 
that, if the edifice be devoted to the forms of the Church 
of England, the ministry will be that of Heber and 
of Henry Martyn. If the enterprise be conducted by 
extreme men in a sectarian spirit, it will fail, or ought 
to do so. “I make this remark,” continues Mr. Chris- 
topherson, ‘“ because of an announcement that has ap- 
peared in the Times to the effect that one society, ordi- 
narily identified with extreme ecclesiastical views, has 
proposed to receive subscriptions and give a body to the 
idea. I say, no. Let not any one society have the 
entire management of a great national work like this. 
Let the erection be as national as the Mutiny Fund, and 
then let the appointment to the incumbency lie with the 
present bishops of the Indian dioceses, or, better still, 
with good Dr. Wilson alone.” These stipulations are 
highly necessary aud proper, under the circumstances ; 
but, if they could come to the knowledge of Hindoos 





and Mahometans, what a comment they would suggest 
on our national Christianity! They have led to a good 





many letters in reply, and something ‘ 
spirit seems to be rising. ~— 
Heattx or Lonpoy.—The 
London rose from 988 in the 
the week that ended last Saturday, 
males were 531, those of females 516, tates ee @ 
1847-56, the average number of deaths in the van 
corresponding with last week was 1008; but i 
of comparison with the deaths of last week, vee 
lation had increased, the average must be raised Lg 
tionally to the increase, in which case it will tos 
1109. The deaths now returned were, 
by 62 than would have occurred if the average my: 
mortality had ruled. In the present pon 
(common fever being included under i 
table) numbers aon deaths than =y cir aa 


I 


itnacirersett ete 


| disease, and scarlatina shows an almost equal number, 


To the two diseases 56 and 58 deaths Tespecti 
referred. The deaths from diarrhea are now es 
31; of these, 13 occurred in the south dig 
one in the west. ‘Three deaths are returned as canseq 
by cholera and ‘choleraic diarrhea or fever. 
week, the births of 921 boys and 864 girl 

children, were registered in London. wan a —_ 
sponding weeks of the years 1847-56, the a 

ber was 1467.—From the Registrar-General’s Weekly 
Return. 

Mr. Betvew’s Lectures on Inpta.—On Thursday 
next, November 12th, the Rev. J. M. Bellew will repeat 
in Exeter Hall the lecture on India, for the benefit of 
the Indian Fund, which was attended with go great ins 
terest on Monday evening last. 

Guy Fawkes Day.—The boys of London have taken 
our hint, and on Thursday gibbeted and bumt Nana 
Sahib as the Guido Fawkes of the year. 

Tue Bisnor or Oxrorp’s TRUENNIAL Vistrariog.ao 
The Bishop of Oxford commenced his triennial visita. 
tion of the diocese on Wednesday. He spoke with satis. 
faction of the spread of religion and education, andthe 
progress of church-building. With respect to the gene. 
ral run of sermons, he said that, with much 
moderation, and exactness, they have the fault—'the 
unpardonable fault to listeners’—of dulness. 

FurrTHER PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—At 9 
Council held at Windsor on Wednesday, it was orderd 
that the Parliament, which stands prorogued to Friday, 
the 6thof November, be further prorogued to Thursday, 
the 17th of December. The formal ceremony of teal 
ing the Royal Commission to both Houses was gone 
through yesterday by the Lord Chancellor, 

Orvera Burra, St. JAmes’s THearre.—Next Tae 
day will see the inauguration at the St. James's Theatre 
of a short season of Italian Comic Opera, introducing s 
novelty in the shape of a veritable Neapolitan Puleinella 
in his mask. La Columella is the opera for the opening 
night. The house has been entirely renovated. 

Tue Patriotic Funp.—Sir John Pakington based 
dressed a letter to a Worcestershire newspaper, deny+ 
ing the justice of the attacks made by Mr. Acton s 
Roman Catholic gentleman, at the recent county met 
ing, on the administration of the Patriotic Fund, 

Tue Marty DratnaGe or THE Metropous—tit, 
John Thwaites, chairman; Mr. Bazalgette, chief a- 
gineer; and Mr. Woolrych, clerk of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, waited on Thursday upon Sir Ber 
jamin Hall, at the Office of Works, to present a stale 
ment of the reasons why the Metropolitan Board of 
Works could not sanction the plan sent to them and 
recommended by the referees to whom had been referrel 
their own plan (B*) for the main drainage of the m 
tropolis. After considerable discussion, Sir Benjamit 
Hall said he thought the best course would be for them 
to nominate two gentlemen of the board to be associated 
with their engineer, to meet their referees, and to go ifito 
the thing in a good spirit. The deputation then wil 
drew. 


& 


— 





Postscript, 


Leaver Orrtcr, Saturday, Novembet? 
TURKEY. 
M. pe Proxescu has had two conferences with Redschid 
Pacha and Aali Pacha on the affairs of Servia, 
and the Principalities. 





GREECE. 

The Queen of Greece arrived at Athens on Octobét 
28th. The Greek Chambers will be opened on N 
13th, and prorogued immediately afterwards for 
weeks. 





THE REINFORCEMENTS FOR INDIA. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
Sultan arrived at Southampton yesterday mo 
the Mediterranean. She took out troops to Ale 
for India, through Egypt, the beginning of last 
She brings news that Major Collingwood, of 
Regiment, and formerly of the Crimean Transport Corp 
and Captain Maycock, of the 14th Regiment, havebe® 
ordered to proceed to Alexandria from Malta, to 
Colonel Pocklington in the conveyance of troops 
Egypt. 





Tue Nracara left for America yesterday morning. 
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NOTICES.TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ns unavoidably stand over. 


to acknowl the mass of letters we re, 


his ime Their insertion is often delayed, a toa pres_ 
Fetter; ‘and when omitted, it is frequently from rea 
fons quiteindependent of the merits of the communica- 
: taken of anonymous correspondence. 
OF conded for insertion must be authenticated 
name and address of the writer ; not necessarily 

the Treation, but as aguarantee of his good faith. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected commu nications. 
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Public Attairs. 
; aeiitinian tes e 
Mine nothing 20 evolutionary, bectuso, here i 
to keepthings fixed when allthe world is by thevery 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR ARNOLD. 
——_@———- 

IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
Tar infinitely varied judgments elicited by 
the Sepoy mutiny have brought out one dis- 
tinct result :—that public opinion insists upon 
the Government of India being conducted 
for the fature upon English—or Christian— 
principles. Lord SHAFTESBURY gave a clear 
and pointed expression to this view when he 
gid that we must explicitly declare ourselves 
aChristian Power, while scrupulously abstain- 

from even the slightest interference with 
the native religions. The missionary must be 
free to preach, but the Hindoo and the Ma- 
homedan must be free to reject his doctrine 
and exercise their own modes of worship. It 
is no longer to be tolerated that British sol- 
diers or officials should take part in Pagan 
processions, or that acts amounting to crimi- 
nality should be condoned simply because 
they plead a sacred origin. If we are to re- 
main masters of India, we must prove our 
mastery, and never shrink from its unmistak- 
able assertion. In the East, however, the 
maxims of our jurisprudence cannot be made 
universally applicable without infringing upon 
very ancient, if not holy prejudices and 
customs. It becomes, then, a question, how far 





the English law should be enforced in a re- | 


ion where offences against humanity and 
ecenty claim the sanction of divinities, 
pests, and prophets. We hold that there 
18 but one at to apply :—whatever licenses 
ai injury to life, or property, or public man- 
ems, must succumb to the superior polity of 
asupreme race. All sacrifices in the nature 
of Suttee are murders; infanticide is mur- 
der; the oblation of virgin blood to 
Kali 8 murder; Thuggee is felony; torture 
is felony ; the prerogative of death-punish- 
ment belongs exclusively to the sovereign 
authority, and any lord of an Indian castle 
inflicting it is an assassin. These are points 
Which we cannot abandon without aban- 
doning our national character and our 
only moral title to the dominion we have ac- 
ed. From this time forth, the British 
Government should be so fortified and 
assired of its ascendancy that it may be 
enabled to subordinate every habit, tradition, 
, and creed within its territories to the 
Operation of one consistent and inflexible 
Principle. It is as well that no misunder- 
standing on the subject should continue to 
tist. At the same time, no one is qualified 
to discuss the question who does not allow 
the work is difficult of achievement, and 
What has already been effected is most 
Meritorious and surprising. The tenacity of 
“hes 1s insuperable, except to the most 
Patient of reformers, and it must be borne in 





mind that the deformed fragments of a vil- 
lanous judicial system were inherited by the 
English from the Brahmins and the Moguls. 
It was not until 1791 that the Governor- 
|General expunged from the practice of the 
‘Court the penalty of mutilation, ordaining 
/varying terms of transportation as equivalent 
for the loss of one limb or two. But what 
did Warren Hastines accomplish when, 
in a fit of furious justice, he authorized the 
immediate execution of every individual what- 
lever convicted of being associated in the most 
| distant manner with the dacoits ofthe interior? 
| It was not Draco who could have regenerated 
\India, So late as 1830 the Government 
| was compelled to issue a circular to the 
| magistrates of the Bengal Presidency order- 
| ing them not to hamstring convicts before 
lexecution. Even in 1851 it was found neces- 
sary, in the North-Western Provinces, to 
prohibit the clipping and shaving the sacred 
‘locks of Sikh prisoners. A ferocious criminal 
law, however, was not a European importa- 
tion, but the ancient curse of a people in- 
| different to human life. 

| We say it is a work of labour and patience 
to eradicate these practices. The Rajpoot 
|boast used to be that England, with all her 
| power, dared not interfere with the disposal 
of his infant children; yet it is not courage 
but dexterity that is required. Our courts at 
|home find infanticide one of the most difficult 
lcrimes to repress and the most painful to 
/punish. In the East, however, it is an art. 
The new-born infant imbibes opium that has 
been applied to its mother’s nipple ; the fumes 
lof the drug are introduced into its mouth. 
\Or else, with a species of diabolical inge- 
inuity, the babe is suffocated before it has 
\drawn a second breath, and detection be- 
jcomes all but impossible. The Rajpoots are 
more proficient in this respect even than 
ithe Chinese. No Cornelian law could at 
‘once obliterate this disgrace to their nation. 
| Nevertheless, what has been done with infan- 
|ticide has demonstrated the eflicacy of Euro- 
‘pean influence steadily pressed upon the 
natives. Many a Hindoo who despises the 
law respects the magistrate ; he may be go- 
iverned by a man if not by acode. This re- 
|mark originated with Mr. Rarxes, of Myn- 
|poorie, who gave it a practical illustration by 
ithe admirable results he worked out among 
the Chohans of his district. In 1843, there 
was nota single female infant alive within his 
jurisdiction; in 1850 there were fourteen 
hundred. The English have but to exert 
their power wisely to complete the moral as 
| well as the material subjection of India. They 
enfeeble themselves when they attempt to 
conciliate barbarous and insolent fanaticism. 
The Brahmin, under the compulsion of 
hunger—as in 1838—eats the leavings of the 
degraded Dhom; he will not sacrifice himself 
to his caste; his caste, then, must not be 
allowed to make a sacrifice of the country. 

A colossal task lies before the British Go- 
vernment in the reorganization of the Indian 
‘revenue. This topic we hear dilated upon 
with superficial facility by those whose Asiatic 
Researches date, perhaps, from the April of 
the present year. Not many days ago a 
speaker at a large public meeting extorted 
the cheers of his audience by expatiating 
upon the imbecility of the English in India, 
who had ‘ broken up the magnificent revenue 
system of the Emperor Akpan.’ This was 
|a very fine opportunity, and the well-informed 
lecturer made the most of it. None of his 
hearers could correct him, and he passed on 
in maiden declamation fancy free. This 
/Axpar allusion appears a favourite; but it 
|goes for nothing. It was not the English 
| but the Mahrattas who broke up the arrange- 
iments of Axnar, and even before they ar- 
‘rived the Moguls had reduced it to ineffi- 
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ciency and ion, so that by the time 
our authority succeeded to that of the Indian 
rman the land was in the clutches of 
those zemindars and talookdars from whose 
devastating cupidity it has never been 
entirely redeemed. No doubt much may be 
effected in the way of reform, and it will be 
one great duty of public opinion to require 
it; but we must not forget that yee 
of his consideration for native rights, 
CornwaLuis enhanced the evil, and left a 
settlement, with the results of which his sue- 
cessors have had to struggle to this day. We 
cannot feel our power to be indeed imperial 
before we dare undertake to raise the 
Ss. from its degeneracy. But the 
reform is one we owe to India. Better than 
Caleutta baboos aping European vices, and 
swallowing champagne, would be a race of 
intelligent and prosperous ryots. To elevate 
the agricultural class, however, we have to 
force India through a series of developments 
similar to those which have advanced us from 
feudalism to free labour and independent 
citizenship. 

We may build churches; we may establish 
schools ; we may give a voice and an echo to 
Christianity in India. These are among our 
imperial rights. We cannot coerce the people, 
or persecute their priesthoods, or defile their 
temples. The = of perfect liberty and 
equality is the best preparation for earnest 
and intelligent missionary enterprise; but, 
imposing no restrictions on the native reli- 
gions, we should impose none on our own. 
The Imperial Government of India, however, 
can never be erected upon a durable basis 
until railroads and canals create a system of 
easy communication through all parts of the 
| country, or until colonization is en . 
| We are aware that the East India Company 
has been misrepresented in this respect, as in 
many others. Its police is far from being so 
corrupt or so inadequate as the public are 
sometimes told; it is far better, at all events, 
than the much-praised system of Shah J#maN, 
whose kotwals allowed Bernier to be re- 
peatedly robbed in the streets of the capital. 
The north-western roads, for example, are, in 
| time of peace, as safe as those of England. As 
| for means of traffic, we have already alluded to 
‘the unrivalled Ganges Canal; we may point 
‘also to the Grand Trunk Road, along which 
| an army is marching from the sea to Delhi. In 
Upper India, without binding soil or granite 
an unrivalled highway has been constru 
of elaborated limestone, affording a magnifi- 
cent metalled surface, and, except at one point, 
‘free from toll. The fair inference is that the 
| British Government, when tranquillity has 
‘been restored, must undertake rapidly to 
‘earry on the work, suppressing all bigoted 

opposition, and demonstrating its own un- 
questionable supremacy ; while, on the other 
hand, it has a right to ask that our wag 
| panoramas of India should be fairly coloured. 
| _ REFORM IN A DARK CORNER. 
Tuere is a new Reform Bill. It was 
‘not by the Houses of Parliament, but on 
| Friday night at the Guildhall Coffee-house. 
|The clauses, probably, would be popular, but 
‘what on earth is the use of these dark con- 
‘ferences ? Is organization in future to be a 
‘mystery, and the Reformer a Young Free- 
‘mason? We do beg the earnest Liberals 
not to bring suspicion upon themselves by 
retreating into corners and conning over a 
| political prospectus. What weight is carried 
‘by a private and confidential deliberation 
(which practically is never confidential or 
private) when the real thing to be done is to 
produce a great popular movement ? The 
‘nation is not a puppet to be pulled by wires 
“manipulated in Wood-street or Gresham- 
street. There are two courses practicable, 
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either of which we could understand—a 

neral public demonstration, after which 

e feelings and opinions of the country in 
favour of an amended parliamentary repre- 
sentation might gravitate to a Central 
League; or an unostentatious informal con- 
sultation, carried on among all the members 
of the Liberal party, and in no way biassed 
by personal jealousies or sympathies. But a 
Reform clique is a monstrosity, and will com- 
mand no national confidence. The effect of it is 
simply to show thecards of that which professes 
to be a party, and to produce the appearance 
of asham. During the present and the last 
year, several attempts of this kind were made, 
resulting in failure. Firstly, the Residential 
Franchise Association was set on foot, and 
gained the temporary support of some really 
sound politicians, but these were compelled 
to fall away when they discovered that 
they were sinking into a confederacy of 
hacks, itinerants, and superannuated traders. 
Then some one inaugurated (in private) a 
* Liberal League, with offices in Craven- 
street, Strand, and the names of two or three 
members of Parliament flitted ephemerally 
on the prospectus; but this onsite became 
transparent as the project of an individual 
with a soul above public considerations, and 
the Liberal League vanished whither a thou- 
sand other leagues composed of a projector 
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for the Heathen. We have compromised 
our faith in India; we have encouraged the 
Heathen to rebel against us, and we have 
been fearfully scourged for that infidelity to 
our own faith. At the same time we have 
misled the Heathen into a misconception of 
their own powers and place in the world 
which is destructive to themselves. In Cawn- 
pore will never be forgotten that hideous 
monument of Hindoo ferocity—the well. 
General Nery inflicted a terrible punish- 


hanging them; the Hindoo gentry being 
scourged as malefactors to coerce them at 
their toil. Mr. Henry 


that well, the tomb of the victims, to erect a 
Christian church. Nana Saute has bid his 
countrymen rejoice because the Christians, 
even their women and children, have been 
destroyed—because ‘they have all been sent 


religions have been confirmed ;’ but on the 
foundation which he thus hideously prepared, 
the Christian Church will rise with resistless 
power, to preach the doctrine of forgive- 
ness. 

It appears to us that Christianity never 
had such an opportunity in India; has, in- 
deed, seldom had so sublime an opening in 





and an errand-boy had vanished before it. 
Then, as we informed our readers, a good deal 
of gossip went on at the Reform Club, and a 
conference of Parliamentary Reformers was 
held within closed doors in June last, at the 
King’s Arms, Palace-yard, Westminster, Mr. 
Joun Arruur Rorsvuck, the mediating mem- 
ber for Sheffield, occupying the chair. A 
committee was appointed as well as whippers- 
in, and it was resolved to draw up @ scheme. 
A vast correspondence is said to have taken 
place with Liberals in all parts of the country ; 
concessions have been received from the 
special and the extreme ; and, we repeat, there 
is a new Reform Bill. 

It is not a bad bill. It confers a large ex- 
tension of the suffrage on all occupants, 


owners, or tenants, in part or whole, of pre- | 
mises rated for the relief of the poor; it 


establishes the principle of secret voting, on 
the Australian plan; it redistributes the con- 
stituencies, so as to give a majority of re- 
presentatives to a majority of electors; it 
abolishes the property qualifications for mem- 
bers; and it calls a new Parliament every 
three years. This, then, is the Rozpuck 
Reform. Again, we say, it has a promising 
aspect, although a little cut-and-dried. But 
do the Gresham Coffee-house Liberals sin- 
cerely believe themselves, when they say to 
their fellow-countrymen that Government, if 
it meditates the introduction of a measure, 
will gladly receive popular instructions ? 
Could not Mr. Rorsvck abrogate the ‘if,’ 
since he is so dear a friend of the Cabinet, 
and confide to us the Patmerston theory ? 
If not, is he totally unprepared to act in the 
public light, and to give up backstairs agita- 
tions? We are well aware that only a few 
members of Parliament are acting with him 
in promoting this sectional movement. But, 
if Reform is to be obtained, it must be by the 
union of Reformers, and not by secret con- 
claves, making up a project of shreds and 
patches, and relying upon a fraction of the 
people, instead of the whole. From the 

ublic Office, Birmingham, comes a ‘Charter ;’ 
from Wood-street, ‘an outline.’ Which will 
the public adopt? Or willit reject both, and 
frame a Reform Bill of its own ? 





FIRST STONE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN INDIA. 
Tue spirit of Christianity is to assert itself 
at all risk to the Christian, with all tolerance 


the world. A spirit of chivalry just now ani- 
mates the whole body of Christians. Thou- 
sands upon thousands—millions, who would 
| set little store by the technical refinements 
| of scholastic distinctions of doctrine, are pre- 


| pared to lay down life and property in vindi- | 


eating her faith, and in sustaining the Go- 
vernment which shall assert that faith in all 


power. Some cunning persons have thought 
to filch an opportunity, not for Christianity, 
but sect. One person has suggested this 
kind of church, that kind of chapel, this 
other form of cathedral or meeting-house. 
The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts at once issued an 
advertisement, taking the idea of Mr. Curis- 


Chureh of England. Now if that Church 
really were, as we have always wished it to 
be, the Church of the people of England, it 
would be most fit that its clergy should be 
| the builders of the new Christian church in 
|India. But it is not so; the Church of Eng- 
‘land might be called the Church of the upper 
| classes of England, and even that would over- 
| state its pretensions. Another gentleman has 
thrown out avery cunning bribe: Havetock 
‘is a Baptist by persuasion, and he has done 
| much to restore peace ; build then ‘a Baptist 
|temple on an extensive scale. ‘A Curate’ 
says he will give a guinea should a cathedral 
| be erected; but ‘I,’ the Baptist, ‘will give 
|¢wo guineas, and promise to procure twenty 
‘guineas more, should my plan be adopted.’ 
| Here is ‘8. L.’' offering twenty-one guineas 
\if the public will choose ‘a Baptist temple’— 
‘some kind of Greek fane, we suppose,—in- 
| stead of a Christian cathedral ; so completely 
| does the fanaticism of sect neutralize Chris- 
itianity! On the other hand, Mr. Ernest 
| Hawkuys, Secretary to the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, eagerly declares, 
through the columns of the Times, that the 
Society has, of its own accord, given the 
| fullest security against any party bias in an 
}appointment of missionaries. It represents 
|no party in the Church ; its missionaries are 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and the Bishop of London for the 
time being, and the two missionary martyrs 
at Cawnpore were thus approved. Is not 
the Society, however, still a Society of the 
Church ‘of England? If Mr. Ernesr 
Hawks, with the warrant of his coadjutors 











its purity, in all its gentleness, but in all its | 


ment on the traitors, by making them cleanse | 
the traces of their murderous work before | 


CHRISTOPHERSON | 
has proposed a far nobler revenge: it is, over | 


to hell, and both the Mussulman and Hindoo | 


the firm managed to supply the place of 


| fraud.’ - To write the name of a person non- 


| these 
| Commissioner appeared to be unaware that 


or that misrepresenting the character of the 
TOPHERSON, and appropriating it to the | 


in the Society, could rise aboy ; 
sect and give some guarantee That recor ot 
would fairl y represent Christianity in India, 


would no doubt call forth a national 
and he would create a new society wo; 
have the most Christian gentleman in th 
land, Prince ALBERT, as its president. 
worthy, we will say, of the man whoguoe bee 
the memorial. For Mr. Curtstopyg 
himself a Nonconformist, has said nothin, _ 
about sect, but has pointed at ‘ good Bi 
Witson’ as the man who could vindied 
Christianity against its own divisions, 


Tee HEN a nree 





THE ACCOMMODATION-PAPE 
FACTURE. R MANU. 


Iv we could venture to do so without 
sumption, we should urge Mr. Commissionep 
Hoxtroyp to inform himself more com 

on the subject of bankruptey, and parti 

of that branch which was concerned in the 
case of SapGrove and Race. The case way 
before him last Tuesday for judgment, and he 
delivered a judgment conspicuous for its up- 
rightness and its intelligence. We hay 
already stated the circumstances under which 


capital with paper. “The financial partner” 
says Mr. Commissioner HoLroyp, “ resorted 
to the meanest devices in order to make y 
for the want of capital ;’ and for those 
‘meanest devices,’ the bankrupt was punished 
by the withholding of his certificate ; his less 
culpable partner being refused the certificate 
for two years. In the course of his re 
Mr. Commissioner Hotroyp declared that 
the manufacturer of a bill purporting to bear 
a signature which was in its nature false, or 
to be signed by persons falsely represented, 
‘to say the least of it, amounts to a gros 


existing is a forgery as much as to sign the 
name of another person living. In maki 
remarks, however, the Ban! 


forgery is by no means an unusual offence 
in the manufacture of accommodation paper, 


parties is one of the most usual occurrences 
in the world. 

He naively pointed out that proceedings of 
this kind must inevitably lead to ruin; but 
here again we have to teach the Commis 
sioner. The mercantile profits in this case were 
about 10? per cent. on the returns; money 
could only be borrowed at the rate of 10 to 
12 per cent., and the Commissioner sees it 
this operation, therefore, nothing but ruin? 
How so? ‘To drop the particular instant, ~ 
let us take another case—anonymons, butmot — 
imaginary. A man sets up a shop, sya 
linendraper’s or a grocer’s; his capital 8 
small, say 3000/7. ; and he can only engage i 
a limited scale of business, can only arrogate 
to himself a very middle-class income—t 
or three hundred pounds a year, and must 
live a great part of the week at a cold-muttaa 
scale of existence. Such a life is 
‘slow.’ He determines to have an incomed 
seven or eight hundred a year, or more; 
wishes his box out of town; and it is easilf ” 
done. He has only to extend his busines 
He wants capital, it is true, and he 
not customers; but capital can be ob’ 
by paying a suflicient price for it, and cu 
tomers will come if the goods are 


sii aati 





‘ tremendous sacrifices.’ Accordingly, he bor 
rows one or two hundred thousand poun 

ten or twelve per cent.; sells his goods et 
under prime cost ; drives a large business 
the full extent of his capital, sets apart 
himself his 7007. or 8002. a year, or more; 
goes on for three or four years, finds his 
accumulating, and declares himself 

But he keeps excellent books, pays tet 
shillings in the pound, and establishes hit" 
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ot ‘ urable bankrupt.’ He has in 
5 Se ie excured a commend fund to 
Penogsin with, and does begin again, on a 

geale. It is not necessary, therefore, 
Yat a combination of high interest for bor- 
owed ital and low profits should lead to 
wreidual ruin. We have in our eye persons 
who, having been bankrupt a sufficient num- 
ber of times, contemplate retiring upon the 


Turks are in theirs; for it is not a question 
of sundering a province from an empire, but 
of loosening a political tie contracted condi- 
tionally by mutual consent. 

They have always had a nationality, recog- 
nized by treaties with the Porte, and while 
they have fulfilled all their engagements with 
Turkey, Turkey has broken every one of hers 
with them. Therefore, the claims of the Porte 
are by no means natural and indefeasible. 
Moldavia and Wallachia are not integral por- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire. The Turks 
know this. Consequently, they have endea- 
voured to corrupt the population, and have 
failed. If M. Vogortpes, who banqueted 
at the Mansion House on Weduesday, could 
venture to be candid, he might tell the pub- 
lic how his relations on the Danube obeyed 
the inspirations of Lord CLarenpon and M. 


It would be not impossible to bring for- 
ward distinct evidence of operations even 
more closely coming under Mr. Commissioner 
Hiotrorp’s censure, whether in the linen- 

trade or the grocery trade. 

have lately been discovered of which | 
the whole capital has been a fiction. The | 
‘Liverpool Borough Bank, representing some 
hundreds of shareholders, and managed by 
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nious doctrine which now consoles so 
consciences : “ All Governments are arbi 

and dishonest by nature and genes itis a 
mere question of degree: how, therefore, can 
we be enthusiastic ? Enthusiasm deals with 
what is absolute; and when we have analyzed 
Imperialism and Democracy, ma foi ! the dif- 
ference is so slightly in favour of the 
latter—— ;” and so forth. These gentlemen, 
who knew what enthusiasm meant when it 
might have been profitable, go about check- 
ing what little emotion may manifest itself 
within their reach by talking of the Days of 
June, the arrest of Grrarpry, and the fa- 
mous speech in which General Cavatanac 
'declared that ‘there was an abyss’ between 
him and Lepru Ronin. Wherever their 
|influence extends, we may be sure that by 
pover week ‘he who sleeps at Montmartre’ 





able men, turns out to have assisted in the| Musurus. M. Musurvs himself is the 'will be utterly forgotten. 


manufacture of accommodation paper to im-|last man who should talk of patriotism or | ‘He who sleeps at Montmartre’ is a popu- 
sums. We have heard a report re-| public duty. As well might a Finsbury |lar expression picked up the other day in 


yived lately that some pushing firms not a | Greek claim to be the kinsman of Artstipes. | Paris from the mouth of one who never 





hundred miles from Cornhill, are known to|The Vocorrpes family have performed, per- 
hold forged paper, in the vulgar sense of the | haps, some of the most humble tasks to which 
word; and although the story is an old one, |‘ princes’ ever stooped. The Roumanians are 
we believe that it is true. We profess to be justly incensed. They perceive that they are 
shocked at the Yankees for their fast trading; | about to be sacrificed to a fiction, and that 
but Yankeeland can in uo respect vie with | fiction the integrity of Turkey, with its de- 
in the magnitude of its bankruptcies. | bauched administration, its alloyed currency, 
Hitherto, indeed, the whole Continent has | its hopeless debt, its unsuccessful loans, its 
been greatly behind England ; but they are | universal demoralization and decay. And the 
asublime people the French, and if we have fiction is upheld by those who condescend to 
hadour SrraHaN, Pavy, and Bares, or our the dirtiest intrigues. Whatever influence 
British Bank, in France they are showing us | has been at work seems to have been success- 
how ‘credit’ can be multiplied and swelled | ful at the French Court ; or, rather, it begins 
, and how long a crash can be put off./to be demonstrated that_ official France has 
There is at the present time no trade so | not, and cannot have, the slightest practical 
y pushed, or developed to such magni- sympathy with any nation aspiring to inde- 

le, as the trade of bankruptcy; and its|pendence. But if the Roumanians are to be 
capital is accommodation paper, the largest suppressed in the interest of diplomacy, the 
manufacture of the day. reasons must be clearly understood. It is no 


; jargument to say that they are incapable of 
THE ROUMANIAN UNION. self-defence; the Turks, at least, have not 
When last autumn the setilement of the 


proved capable of defending them. Nor 
Danubian Principalities was an agitated 1s it quite correct, as leading journalists affirm, 
uestion, we represented that the opinion of 


that Roumania is a flat country, and naturally 
oldavia and Wallachia was emphatically in 


indefensible ; it has the Carpathians—as high 
favour of a political union. That view was jas the Alps; it has many rivers; it has a 
rejected in several quarters. It was thought | frontier of forests. Frequently as it has been 
that only a particular clique, including M. | invaded, it has never been conquered since 
Brattano, had adopted the Roumanian 


the days of Trasan. As to Russian in- 
Idea; but the point is now placed beyond | fluence, the most conspicuous fact connected 
dispute. The Wallachian and Moldavian | 


with it is that, after the passage of the Pruth, 
Divans, elected to express the sentiments of 


Roumanian exiles hastened to Constantinople 
all classes of the population, have demanded | to offer their services to the Turks. But if 
the consolidation of the two provinces under 'we desire to foster Russian sympathies, we 
one Government. Perhaps they are not likely, | have only to oppose the Union, and convince 
atpresent, to obtain their wishes ; but, ontlie the people that, when they are in want of 
other hand, no Paris Conference can defini- | friends, they must find them in the North. 
tively settle the destinies of the Roumanian ‘ ; 
face, in contradiction of its expressed desire. 

appears that a diplomatic compromise has 
been determined upon. What example have 
we of such a compromise permanently fulfill- 
ing its object? It would be perverse, of course, 
not to admit the difficulties in the way of the 
union. If Turkey be firmly resolved against 
it, and has a right to withdraw the matter 
m the decision of a conference, and if she 

> Supported by Great Britain and Aus- 
tria, the Rouman nation cannot hope to 
_ against a league of plenipotentiaries. 
hegotiations set on foot in order 
guarantee the Porte could not well 

eid in coercing it. Besides, France is sup- 
Posed to have given way—if ever, indeed, her 
Professions were sincere—and Russia, with 
20 More than the doubtful concurrence of 
and Sardinia, could scarcely antici- 

pate the triumph of her own opinions. But, 
Whatever be the judgment of Europe, the 
ts of the Rouman people ought to be 
remembered. They are not, and never have 
n, Turkish subjects. They are as much 
natural judges’ in their own case as the 





GENERAL CAVAIGNAC. 
Tue impression produced in Paris by the 
death of General Cavaianac has been de- 
cidedly partial; but it is not on that account 
less worthy of study. In some circles— 
composed chiefly of what may be called ‘ new 
members of society’ recently brought up to 
‘the surface — strangers from below, mixed 
‘with strangers from abroad—the only ques- 
tion asked was, “ Will there be any disturb- 
ance?” It was easy to answer in the nega- 
itive; and then no more was thought of the 
|matter than of the death of a Chinese man- 
\darin announced at the tag-end of a corre- 
| spondence from Hong-Kong. Naturally these 
lcircles are strictly governmental in their sym- 
pathies, for they depend on the Empire for their 
existence and theirimportance. They forma 
‘sort of political demi-monde, in which we meet 
|sometimes familiar faces, faces that haunt us 
lunder all régimes, for they have been seen in 
all ante-chambers—faces of disappointed place- 
hunters, who pretend to have dived to the 
world’s heart’s core, and who have formed 
lamidst repeated disappointments the inge- 


|heard of Putin. It was used in a sort of 
triumphant spirit ; and represented a vulgar, 
a savage, but perhaps a somewhat excusable 
| feeling of hatred against the Dictator of June. 
‘The middle classes are astonished at the 
jexistence of these persevering feelings. in 
‘ranks which they are accustomed to consider 
\as filled by isolated individuals, who come 
,and go, and have no organization, no regular 
process of handing down traditions. It is 
now nine years since those bloody days—nine 
years filled by how many events that have 
occupied the bourgeoisie heart and soul; so 
that the men who massacred insurgents in 
that awful time look upon it as matter of 
history, and consider themselves absolved 
and whitewashed by the mere lapse of time. 
To talk of retribution now would seem as 
unreasonable to them as it seemed to Gover- 
nor WALL after he had been quietly digging 
bis garden for twenty years. But meanwhile 
the people, more sparing of its sympathies— 
scarcely interesting itself oftener than once 
in a lustre in public events—looks back to 
June, 1848, as to yesterday ; and feel passions 
and entertain resentments which seem ter- 
rible and repulsive to those who have been 
letting their hearts throb daily at all manner 
of news from east, west, north, and south, 
foreign and domestic, social and military, 
commercial and scientific, who have identified 
themselves with the world’s progressive life, 
and felt for all its disasters for one-third of 
the average duration of human existence. 
We met not long ago a man who spoke bit- 
iterly of the massacre of Peterloo. He did 
not seem more strange than a porter, a work- 
man, a waiter at a café, a cabdriver—who 
‘may have all once stood powder and blood- 
istained on a barricade, but who now have 
ithe meek demeanour proper to their calling, 
overpowered by the police—saying, “ Ah! ne 
jis dead—well, what matter !” or brutally 
proclaiming, “He has gone, the hero of 
| June !” 

| But in the lower classes, this feeling of 
hostility is no longer general; it is replaced 
‘often by a feeling of mere indifference; and 
‘often by a generous admiration and regret. 
During the last elections the actions of Ca- 
|VAIGNAC were much sifted, and the result 
|showed that to a remarkable extent he was ab- 
‘solved from all imputed crimes. The fact is, 
people now see that the violence he committed, 
or that was committed in his name, was a 
|mecessity of his position; but that his mode- 
ration after victory was entirely personal. 
Scarcely any one doubts that if he had been 
merely ambitious, he might have placed him- 
jeclf at the head of any kind of government 
ihe might have chosen. His serupulousness, 
‘indeed, was carried almost to the extent of a 
crime. There are some situations in which 
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of his reputation. By doing a li 
wrong, Cavaianac might, perhaps, have done 
a great right. He had but to insist, whilst 
the vast mass of middle classes were huddling, 
affrighted, under his wing for shelter, that the 
clause of the proposed Constitution which so 
reasonably gave the election of the President 
to the Assembly, should be discussed and 
yoted at once. After that, theorists and 
lawyers might have disputed as they pleased 
about the details. But every one was at that 
time in favour of a certain pedantic formality 
—every one but that silent, and meditative 
pretender, and those boisterous sectaries 
whose activity had just been stamped out by 
the iron heel of the African General. Time 
for reaction was allowed. The very men who 
had executed the acts of rigour which had 
renewed popular hatred, shrank from that 
hatred, and did their best to make the chief 
of the executive power the scapegoat of the 
day. His fall was a concession to the ninety 
thousand disarmed Socialists—disarmed, but 
still terrible—the only men_ sufliciently 
earnest to be ready at any time to risk their 
lives in the streets for their opinions. 

All this has since been seen through; and 
the name of Cava1enac, though it did not ex- 
cite universal affection, was becoming gradu- 
ally more popular. As the Journal des 
Debats acknowledges, ‘ hopes’ had begun to 
cluster around it. The fact is, that although 
it is considered puerile to think of any im- 
mediate termination of the present régime— 
there being no means of execution, and no 
sufficient motive that has not been in opera- 
tion six years—yet all reflecting persons con- 
template the possibility of a change at some 
period more or less distant. That a sort of 
date exists in their minds may be inferred 
from the fact that no reference to this change 
has been made without some reference to the 
name of Cavatanac—an older man than the 
present incumbent of the throne. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he was, with or 
without his knowledge, the head even of a 
tacit conspiracy. Only, every one felt certain 
that in case of any accident requiring the 
presence of a new dictator—a sudden malady, 
an assassination, an émeute—his neighbour 
would almost to a certainty, in the first mo- 
ment of alarm and disorder—unless a mere 
promoter of disorder—call for General Cavat- 
@Nac, at least as a temporary expedient. No 
matter what followed. There was no fear 
that he would force the country into a direc- 
tion which it disliked. He would merely sit 
sword in hand at the head of affairs, and 
compel all parties to discuss their pretensions 
and count their numbers without any appeal 
to violence. Gradually, therefore, by the 
mere force of circumstances, CAVATGNAC, 
whether leading a quiet life in his modest apart- 
ment of the Rue de Londres, or spending an 
hour or so in the studio of his friend Jzan- 
rnon—where it was the etiquette never to pro- 
voke him to talk of public affairs—or en- 
gaged in building outhouses, or laying down 
drains on his new estate of Ourne, with- 
out intrigue, without active ambition, with- 
out relations more than those ofa mere private 
gentleman, almost against his will—so sweet 
at that period of life had become the duties 
and the privileges of home, the society of an 
admiring and charming wife, of a promising 
little boy—amidst all this repose, CAVAIGNAC, 
We say, was rising to the position of a neces- 
sary mediator when the necessary crisis should 
come. No wonder, therefore, that every step 
he took was watched with jealous eyes from 
the Tuileries; no wonder that the Paris elec- 
tions were considered in the light of an in- 
solent bravado. But what could be done 
against a man who was gathering the sympa- 
thies of a nation sreunk him, whilst seeming 
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to put his whole soul into shooting snipes in 
his fields ? 

He fell, and died as rapidly as he might on 
the field of battle at the head of a column. 
There was no connexion between his death and 
the position he had gradually assumed. Per- 
haps in the depths of that great heart 
there may have been some secret anxiety, 
some regret for the past, some hope or fear 
for the future, at which we can only guess. 
When we hear talk of so many great political 
leaders and soldiers of civil war dying from 
aneurisms and not from grape-shot, we refuse 
to accept mere material explanations, and 
laugh at science which tells us that there is 
no such thing as a broken heart. However, 
such speculations cannot lead to much now. 
The General died as soon as they had carried 
him from the garden to the house. Then 
followed an incident which can scarcely be 
surpassed for dramatic interest. The young 
widow, having obtained, or not, due authoriza- 
tion—it matters little—acecompanied by a 
neighbour and her infant son, set out to carry 


< THE LEVIATHAN, 

ND there is that Leviathan! 

more of the monster of the Goce ban No 
monster of Millwall. There wag somethin 
pathetic in the blank dejection visible on 
faces of that noble army of workmen on fe 
dreary November morning when the 
Ship, just like a horse too sharply bj 
obstinately declined to go one way op 
other, ‘like a thing of life’ § trne it 
is, as M. Banrner observes, that while Ne 
ture obeys her own ordinances without 

or resistance, she is apt to resent man’s arbi. 
trary laws, or to obey them with gtoans and 
convulsions of resentment. 

On Tuesday last Nature did her part of 
the work to everybody’s satisfaction: 
tide flowed up to the very keel of the 
quite caressingly; and, in accordance 
a natural law, when the ship was started 
down an incline she went, as our Y, 
cousins would say, ‘slick enough.’ By 
when man’s mechanism pulled her up on hep 
haunches with a bit severer than Cutrsny’s, 





the body to Paris. They wrapped him in his 
cloak, and placed him in the corner of his 
carriage as if asleep; and so, during the 
whole day, they journeyed, now by road and 
now by rail; and with that rigid face always | 
before her, Madame Cavat@nac went on to| 
Paris. It was daylight when they arrived: | 
but no one knew what had happened, and no | 
one was in the streets. The corpse of the | 
General had been laid out twenty-four hours | 
at least before the news was generally known. | 
M, Jeanron, one of the oldest and most 
energetic friends of the deceased, was in-| 
stantly summoned, and entrusted with the | 
task of making the necessary preparations :— | 





she protested most effectually against this 
sudden check to her inclinations, and stuck 
fast. 

The failure of vast enterprises from the 
slightest accidents is an old story; the trath 
perhaps being that these accidents are what 
a theologian would call sins of omission, and 
mostly of the preventible order. In the pre. 
sent case every luxury of precaution wag 
employed that the boldest engineering sei 
tempered by calculations at once the most 
liberal and the most exact could devise to pre 
vent the Big Ship from launching herself, and 
in that single respect the success was com- 
plete. The great fear appears to have been lest 


MM. Govpcnavx, VAULABELLE, DE Forssy, | hy her own mere motion she should break loos 
Gurvarp, and Bastrpe were summoned, and | jie an infant Hercutes from her cradle, 
came in at various hours of the night. It is | seatter her chains like serpents from her 

an interesting fact that no hired hands were } convert a thick-sown acre or two of ro 
employed to put the General in his coffin. ; men and sightseers into clay and stubble, 
His friends performed that last duty for him ; through or over half a dozen lighters, and 
and one of them wrapped his head in linen gs many steamers crowded with Cockneys, 
cloths. It would be indiscreet to paint their | and py ‘way of a concluding tableau, makes 
emotion now, and to describe the scenes of | run on the opposite Bank and dig up 

grief that took place. But it isimpossible not | hy the roots. The American language alone 
tonotice thatthere was something heroic in the | e5uld do justice to the harrowing spectadle 
tone of all who came from that house during | <9 guecessfully prevented from coming of 
those days. All the women of the CavaT@Nac | Jast Tuesday, to the bitter disappointment df 


family have been famous for a sort of Roman | that atrocious Old Man who went every 


heroism; and the young wife and mother, 


who now mourns the loss of her hope and 
that of France, from the beginning to the end 
of this sad catastrophe has acted in a manner 
which only a Pivrarcu could fittingly re- 
cord. 

France must now wait for anew reputation 
to rise up; although, while Colonel Cuarras 
lives, the place of Cavatenac is not entirely 
empty. Though the Orleanists may have 
consented to widen their - programme, and 
though most moderate Republicans may 
have persuaded themselves that any govern- 
ment would be good which would grant liberty 





| night to see the lion eat Van AMBURGH, 


A MILLWALL ILLUSTRATION, 

Ir is reported that, on Tuesday evening last,@ 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty fell into ecst 
sies. He had been to Millwall and had see 
the Leviathan hitch. He went home, met his 
friends at dinner, and said, in exultin 
tones, “ Who’ll ever say another wo 

the Transit?’ In the exultation of the 
moment, the Junior Lord even made up 
mind to write and ask Mr. W. 8. Laxpsit 
whether he had not given up his notion abotb 





of speech and free elections, yet the vast mass | private enterprise. Indeed, some of the p 
of the nation has not yet been reached by | departments were illuminated—not with gi 


these new ideas and conventions. The death 
of Cavatenacand the speculations to which 
it has given rise will reveal to many for the 


first time the existence of a Liberal party, | 


which increases without conspiring, which has 
no absolute doctrines and no watchword, 
which is scarcely conscious of its own im- 


portance, and which, indeed, has as yet but a) 


negative influence. Ifany of its members are 
cannot boast of much moral courage. 
rary men, artists, merchants, bankers, even 
stock-jobbers, followed the funeral car to the 


line of soldiers; but not one single uniform 
—an unprecedented occurrencee—was seen 





|in the whole column. 


to be found in the army, except in exile, they | 
Lite- | 


Montmartre Cemetery between the double | 


or wax lights, but with the irridescence 
official grins, and every departmental 
bone was erected in an attitude of tn 
Already we catch an echo from the next 

of Parliament. “The honourable gentlems 
says, that if precautions had been used, 
/mutiny could not have spread so dangerous, 
but Lask the honourable gentleman, whos 
so fond of sneering at the adminis 
measures of the Government, whether he # 
present at the attempted launch of 
Leviathan ? Were not precautions | 
and was not the experiment a failure ? 

the back benches cheer. It was dem 


| 
| 


that broke down on Tuesday afternoon, 
and tackle breaking with it. That is to af 
‘nayvies could not do the duty of en: 
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no one else to undertake it. 

Eee, Your noble navvy is entrusted 

the tackle that works the vessel of the 

Atate—long ago launched amidst oceans and 

: s—and the blundering fellow 

on when he should haul off, and the 

a twist in the spine. Huge, brave, 

men were at work at the drums, 

that brawn, bravery, and big 

d legs could do they did; but they 
eden ic. and an understanding. 

There was no one to supply these essen- 

tials. Consequently, the Leviathan was pre- | 

gented from lying with ‘ her bulwarks on the 





brine,’ so soon as had been anticipated. We, | tion in favour of the Indian 


in the old vessel of the State, which has been 
d in the brine of centuries, repeatedly 

some lubber in charge of the boats, or in 
command ofa gun, or at the helm, who swamps 
actew, or fires a shot into a friend’s eye, or who 
us against a rock when the captain is 
dining. But the Millwall people have the ad- 
vantage of us. They are actually taking ad- 
ditional precautions. They will — the 
pavvies under supervision. They wi | improve 
their plans. But that is not our fashion. The 
gncient hulk is burned down nearly to the 
water's edge, or jammed between rocks, or 
Jetea mast go by the board, or has a‘ watch’ 
washed overboard, or is otherwise damaged, 
and we pay for the repairs, bury tlhe ‘ casual- 
ties,’ pass votes of confidence in the officers, 
and get afloat again, in the humble hope that 
sfew days may pass without seeing us again 
among the breakers, or blazing fore and aft 
like the Flying Dutchman in a thunderstorm. 








Pouce (BencaL Prestpency).—A copy of a de- 
from the Governor-General of India to the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company (dated May 14th of 
this year) has been published. It relates to the police 


of the Bengal Presidency, and expresses the general | 


agreement of the} Council in the views taken by Lord 
Canning, as expressed in a minute of February 18th, 
containing the following proposals :—* 1. That the police 
of Rengal be reorganized at once, without waiting for a 
plan applicable to the whole of India. 2. That there be 
no general superintendent of police for Bengal, but that 
the police be superintended, as at present, by the com- 
missioners of divisions acting under the general control 
of the Government. 38. That the police of Bengal be 
not organized after a military fashion, but that two, or 
perhaps three additional corps of station guards be 
formed to protect the offices, gaols, and treasuries, to 
furnish escorts, and to aid the regular police in case of 
ited... .. 6. That either covenanted officers or un- 
covenanted deputy magistrates be placed in charge of 
subdivisions, consisting of from three to four thannahs 
each, and that ninety members be added to the subordi- 
nate executive service at an increased annual expense of 
412,800 rupees. 7. That the office of magistrate and 
collector where now disunited in Bengal should be com- 
bined in the same person, and that such of the covenanted 

48 are how magistrates and are not absorbed in 
the higher office, should be employed as joint magis- 


trates and deputy-collectors, but without any increase of 


slaty, 8. That the joint magistrate in each district 
should ordinarily have the superintendence of the police 
under the general control of the magistrate. 9. That 
the deputy magistrates exercise judicial as well as police 
powers. 10. That the moonsiffs generally be vested 
with the criminal powers of an assistant magistrate, and 
With such higher powers as the local Government may 
Proper to confer in particular cases. 11. That the | 
Proceedings of the subordinate courts be made as sum- 
mary as possible, and that there be no appeal of right. | 
12. That the local Government be authorized to vest | 
Tespectable residents of the interior with the powers of an 
it magistrate.” 
a Nene Vautery Drarace.—The recent report 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, C.E., on the present state of 
ene Valley drainage works at Wisbeach, recom- 
Mended the erection of a temporary stanch to avert the 
which is dreaded by some persons. The Nene 
. Comiissioners have held a meeting, and adopted 
Teport in which they say that they have no funds, and 
it is therefore impossible for them to execute the 
dernanteetet besides which their own engineer thinks 
Mexpedient to erect the stanch. That gen- 
) however, has been instructed to put himself in 
Communication with Mr. Stephenson. 
APE OF Goop Horg.—Tranquillity prevailed at the 
at the last advices. Three regiments and two 
Companies of artillery had been sent on to India. The 
Kaffirs om the frontier were dying by hundreds from 
where th and several thousands had entered the colony, 
ey were fed and clad by the colonists. 


Open Council. 


({N THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








is no learned 
h profite 
ened, an 


man but will confess he hath 
by reading controver , his senses 
1 his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
itable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for hisadversary to write!—MILTON. 








LORD CANNING. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srr,— Punch, the immortal hunchback of the English 
press, is doing service to India in her present diffi- 
culty. His version of ‘Lord Canning’s proclama- 
mutineers’ will not a 
little mortify the Council of the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Calcutta; and its power will be acknowledged 
wherever in the disturbed districts the authorities 
are endeavouring to restore order by severity to the 
defenders of the country and by truckling to the 
natives. 

Punch concludes his admirable satire with this 
paragraph :— 

“ The Governor-General will punish with the utmost 
severity any infraction of the rules laid down in this 
proclamation, and should any Englishman be found to 
have put to death, or permitted to be put to death, or 
not exercised his utmost endeavour to save, any umfor- 
tunate native, armed or not, such Englishman shall be 
hanged immediately on the close of the campaign. 

“ (Signed ) CANNING. 

“ Caleutta, September 1.” 





closely imitated ? Certain it is that there will be no 
disposition at Agra now to adopt a more vigorous 
policy. What is really being done there you may 
| judge by these extracts from a letter now before me, 
| brought at the latest date from that place:— 

| ‘The authorities seem to be verily blind, and have 
resumed their old dirty trick of placing in posts of 
honour and responsibility men who are known to have 
acted treacherously. Several of the influential natives 
who had decamped from the 5th to the 8th July (the 
former date being that of the battle of Agra) have sent 
in petitions (¢. ¢. after the mutineers had gone clear off 
without being able to massacre all the Europeans), 
stating that it was fear which had urged them to take 
the step they had adopted: and some of the petitions 
have received favourable consideration!” 

The Vicar of Bray himoolf wae not more suocess- 
ful than these fellows. Should the Gwalior Contin- 
gent besiege Agra they will be on the other side 
again, ready to petition or massacre their European 


| 


Why did Lord Canning snub Mr. Colvin for a! 
proclamation the spirit of which he has himself so | 


ea ES 

graded, and that, too, by punishment not inflicted in 
a camp, nor by military hands, but on the premises 
of a police- and under the cat of a police- 
servant. What follows relates to the son of a trader 
of the same name and country as the Armenian 
merchant of Calcutta, re to be the largest _ 
contributor in India to the Relief Fund:— 

“Poor Arrathoon’s boy received twenty-five lashes, 
because he told the sergeant he did not know how to 
| clean a horse, how to scrub a horse, or how to attend a 
| horse. A representation was made to his Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but he very politely refused to 
notice the prayer, and said in reply, that as we are taking 
| Protection in the fort, we must submit to whatever is 

ordered. The consequence is, that almost every man 
| in the militia is sick of what he has had to undergo. 
The head clerk of the Sudder Dewanny Adalab (the 
| Supreme Court of the NW. Provinces) had a week’s 
| extra guard for threatening a sweeper.” 

| The sweepers do nightmen’s work, and are the 
very lowest class of native servants. 

Every one is, however, not thus visited. Great 

men have great privileges :— 

“A gentleman of the Covenanted Civil Service the 
| other day caught a native, pounded him well, and let 
| him go with various bruises. The native complained to 
| the sentry on guard, and the circumstance was reported; 
, but all was hushed up, and the gentleman got off pro- 
| bably with half a dozen words of rebuke instead of forty 
| bashes at the triangle. This is British justice for you, 
and shame on the men who, professing Christianity, can 
be guilty of it.” 

Every man who has helped to save India at the 
| moment of imminent peril is entitled to honour and 
| kindness, Surely some member of Parliament will 
bear these atrocious punishments in mind and call 


for an explanation. 
Yours, obediently, 
B. T. 








Tne Liverroot AND Birkenneap Docks.—At the 
conclusion of the ordinary business before the Liverpool 
| Dock Committee on Thursday week, several memorials 
| were read from merchants and traders, urging the neces- 

sity of increased dock accommodation on both sides of the 
| Mersey. After some discussion, a motion was carried to 
| the effect that the matter should be referred back to the 
special sub-committee.—A_ special meeting of the Bir- 
kenhead Commissioners was held on the following morn- 
ing, when the chairman, Mr. John Laird, read some 
letters from the directors of the Birkenhead, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire Junction of the Great Western Railway 
Companies, advising that they should hold a conference, 
| with the view of ascertaining what steps should be 
| taken to compel the Liverpool Corporation ot the Liver- 
| pool Dock Trustees to proceed with the completion of the 





friends, according to the turn that fortune may take. Birkenhead Docks, as required by the Mersey Conser- 
| What follows raised my own indignation. How | yancy Act of last session. A resolution was ultimately 
does it affect you? | adopted sanctioning the proposed conference between 
* The militia, you know, is composed of all the (civil) | q deputation of the commissioners and a special com- 
servants of Government and other residents of Agra, | mittee of the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
such as those of the railway establishment, merchants, | Junction and the Great Western Railway Companies, 
&c. The rules adopted for the Calcutta militia would | with power to confer with the Manchester Chamber of 
have suited us here, being wise and prudent; but our | Commerce and other parties on the question. The Law 
Government have acted in a most disgraceful manner | Clerk was also authorized to give notice for an applica- 
towards their own defenders, At first, when they wanted | tion to be made to Parliament for the purchase of the 
men, their uncovenanted servants were courted with smiles, | Birkenhead Gas and Water Works, and for the con- 
and every token of good feeling was manifested. Even | struction of any new works that might be necessary. 
some of the higher covenanted servants headed the! fasr Lonpon RaGceD Scuoot ANp Reruce.—The 
band; but when the day of action came these high nobs | third annual public meeting of this society was held on 
quietly sneaked away. Since then the treatment which | the evening of yesterday week in the large room of the 
the militia has received is beyond my powers to describe. | Whitechapel Society, under the presidency of the Lord 
Remember that the native character has displayed itself Mayor. The report was of a very satisfactory character, 
in the blackest dye, while the Christian of every rank | and showed that out of sixty-nine boys received into 
and denomination has given evidence of good faith, and | the Refuge, forty-five have been reclaimed, and that 
placed his life at the disposal of the State. Can you | they all possess a certain sum of money in the Boys’ 
believe it, that the native is yet treated with more con- | Bank, one having as much as 5/. Various resolutions 
sideration than the Christian militiaman, and the latter | were agreed to, and a collection was made at the doors. 


exposed to all the insults that the pride of the civil and 
military service can inflict. The English press would 
doubtless give it no credence. Yet it is a fact that our 


| Christian militiamen are flogged at the triangle ; and at the 


hands of natives too! Why, but because of petty 
offences, when their blood and their standing would not 
brook insults from the scoundrels? Several of our 


| militiamen have thus been treated; and one especially 


was lashed in the compound of the magistrate’s office by 
native Khulashees !” 

The writer speaks of the armoury-square in the 
fort as also being a place for these punishments, 
natives being present as spectators. The open area 
round the magistrate’s office, more than a mile from 


the fort, is the compound spoken of, where hundreds 


of natives assemble to witness the gratifying 
spectacle of Christian militiamen being flogged, as 
in former days the police used there to flog thieves 
and other native criminals. The power to inflict such 
punishment was long since taken away from the 
magistrates; and you are doubtless aware that no 
native sepoy, since the rule of Lord William 
Bentinck, is subject to the degradation of the lash, 
even for the most serious crimes. You will wonder, 
then, for what offence the volunteers who have 
rendered important military service are thus de- 


Tne Carr Cotoxy Emtcration COMMISSIONER AND 
Acrnts.—An extensive emigration to the Cape is about 
to commence. By the last accounts from the colony we 
learn that the emigration offices have been filled. The 
Hon. William Field, Collector of Customs, and member 
of the Executive Council, has been appointed Emigra- 
tion Commissioner for the colony of the Cape of Good 

Hope. Mr. William Caruthers, Hagel Kraal, in the 
| division of Caledon, J.P., and Mr. William Way, late 
| district surgeon at Burghersdorf, have been appointed 
agents in England for the colony for emigration pur- 
| poses. The sum of 50,0002. has been voted to defray 
| the passage of emigrants from Great Britain to the Cape. 
| —Civil Service Gazette. 

A Mission To America.—Sir William Gore Ouseley, 
charged with a special mission to Washington, and 
thence to the several States of Central America, sailed 
in the Arabia on Saturday for New York, accompanied 
by Lady Ouseley and suite, having been entertained on 
the previous night by Mr. W. Brown, M.P., chairman 
of the Honduras Interoceanic Railway, and of the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company. Sir William goes out with 
full power to treat of the various matters embraced in 
what is commonly called Central American questions. 
The Arabia had on board a very large mail, 204,592/. 
in specie, and one hundred and fifty passengers. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 
Socibiipaied 
Tue first part of a new story by Mr. Tuackenray is the event of the week, 
and its perusal must have helped greatly during the last few days to mitigate 
the depressing influence of this wretched November weather. By a kindly 
social ordinance, the autumn of the natural year is made the spring of the 
literary one, so that just at the time when the parks and gardens become 
drizzled and desolate, grey and dim, beyond endurance, the publishers add to 
our fireside delights by the issue of their choicest works. Of the new leaves 
thus providently supplied, none will be more welcome than those which intro- 
duce the Virginians to English society. The sketch of the two brothers on 
the well-known yellow cover is already a familiar picture in a thousand English 
homes, as the history of their early days has already delighted a thousand 
English hearts. We have little more to do than announce Mr. THackERay’s 
reappearance, and express the delight we have felt in reading the first instal- 

ment of his new story. 

The Virginians is not a tale of contemporary American life, or, indeed, of 
contemporary life at all, but of society in England and America during the 
second half of the last century. It is, indeed, a sort of sequel to Zsmond, the 








thread of the same family history being resumed only two generations later, 
Colonel Esmond’s grand-children being the ‘ Virginians’ of the new story. 
In this Tuackeray has followed his favourite plan of reintroducing the chas | 


racters of his previous stories, so that in every new book of his we meet | 


people with whom we are already well acquainted. The consummate art with | 


which he does this has all the unconsciousness of nature, and adds immensely 


to the sense of perfect reality, which is the great characteristic and rare charm 
of his writing. The opening chapters of the new story contain some admirable 
illustrations of this peculiarity. Note, for instance, the fine tact, which suggests 
rather than introduces the picture of Colonel Esmond’s declining years spent 
in the retirement of his Virginian home. We see him saddened rather than 
embittered by the ‘bankruptcy of the heart’ which he had suffered in early life, 
regarding all men and all things with a quiet seriousness, a little sceptical, a 
little indifferent perhaps, but always kindly, generous, and humane. Here is 
the picture with the introductory paragraph, which sketches the Transatlantic | 
scene of the story, and illustrates the subtle art of the writer :— 


The gentry of Virginia dwelt on their great lands after a fashion almost patri- 
archal. For its rough cultivation, each estate had/a multitude of hands—of purchased 
and assigned servants—who were subject to the command of the master. The land 
yielded their food, live stock, and game. The great rivera awarmed with fieh for tho 
taking. From their banks the passage home was clear. Their ships took the tobacco 
off their private wharves on the banks of the Potomac or the James river, and carried 
it to London or Bristol,—bringing back English goods and articles of home manufac- 
ture in return for the only produce which the Virginian gentry chose to cultivate. 
Their hospitality was boundless. No stranger was ever sent away from their gates. 
The gentry received one another, and travelled to each other's houses, in a state 
almost feudal. The question of Slavery was not born at the time of which we write. 
To be the proprietor of black servants shocked the feelings of no Virginian gentle- 
man; nor, in truth, was the despotism exercised over the negro race generally a 
savage one. The food was plenty; the poor black people lazy and not unhappy. You 
might have preached negro emancipation to Madam Esmond of Castlewood, as you 
might have told her to let the horses run loose out of her stables ; she had no doubt 
but that the whip and the corn-bag were good for both. 

Her father may have thought otherwise, being of a sceptical turn on very many 
points, but his doubts did not break forth in active denial, and he was rather dis- 
affected than rebellious. At one period, this gentleman had taken a part in active 
life at home, and possibly might have been eager to share its rewards; but in latter 
days he did not seem to care for them. A something had occurred in his life, which 
had cast a tinge of melancholy over all his existence. He was not unhappy—to those 
about him most kind—most affectionate, obsequious even to the women of his family, 
whom he scarce ever contradicted ; but there had been some bankruptcy of his heart, 
which his spirit never recovered. He submitted to life, rather than enjoyed it, and 
never was in better spirits than in his last hours when he was going to lay it down. 

Having lost his wife, his daughter took the management of the Colonel and his 
affairs ; and he gave them up to her charge with an entire acquiescence. So that he 
had his books and his quiet, he cared for no more. When company came to Castle- 
wood, he entertained them handsomely, and was of a very pleasant, sarcastical turn. 
He was not in the least sorry when they went away. 

“My love, I shall not be sorry to go myself,” he said to his daughter, “ and you, 
though the most affectionate of daughters, will console yourself after a while. Why 
should I, who am so old, be romantic? You may, who are still a young creature.” 
This he said, not meaning all he said, for the lady whom he addressed was a matter- 
of-fact little person, with very little romance in her nature. 


As a pendant to Colonel Esmond we have a picture equally admirable, and 
far more elaborate, of Beatrice Esmond—the proud and self-willed beauty of 
the earlier story. She is also grown old, but you still recognize the triumphant 
coquette who had trifled with and seared the heart of Esmond years ago, | 
now somewhat faded in complexion, somewhat coarse in figure, and somewhat | 
facile in tone and manners, but still retaining traces of her former beauty, still | 
the lady of high race and polished society ; a little punished by her cruelty, a | 
little remorseful at having thrown away Esmond’s noble and devoted heart, | 


| 


young Virginian, to whom she had despatched an early billet — | 
woods. The note was signed B. pene org and informed Mr. pled Fm “~ 
that his relatives at Castlewood, and among them a dear friend of hig oll 
were most anxious that he should come to ‘Colonel Esmond’s house -- S| 
And now, accordingly, the lad made his appearance, passing under the gland) 
doorway, tripping down the steps from one garden terrace to another, hat in han * 
his fair hair blowing from his flushed cheeks, his slim figure clad in mourning, ’ 
handsome and modest looks, the comely face and person, of the young lad Te 1 
the lady. He made her a low bow which would have done credit to Verailee amt ; 
held out a little hand to him, and, as his own palm closed over it, she laid the re 
hand softly on his ruffle. She looked very kindly and affectionately in the 
blushing face. honest 
“I knew your grandfather very well, Harry,” she said. “So you came ; 
to see his picture, and they turned you away, though you know the house was his of 
right ?” 4 
Harry blushed very red. “The servants did not know me. A yo 
came to me last night,” he said, “‘ when I was peevish, and he, I fear, was 
spoke rudely to my cousin, and would ask his pardon. Your ladyship knows that in 
Virginia our manners towards strangers are different. I own I had expected 





kind of welcome. Was it you, madam, who sent my cousin to me last night ?” 

“T sent him; but you will find your cousins most friendly to you to-day. Yo 
must stay here. Lord Castlewood would have been with you this Morning, only] 
was so eager to see you. There will be breakfast in an hour; and meantime yoq 4 
must talk tome. We will send to the Thre2 Castles for your servant and your bag. “f 
gage. Give me yourarm. Stop, I dropped my cane when you came. Foy shall be 
my cane.” 

Xe My grandfather used to call us his crutches,” said Harry. 

“You are like him, though you are fair.” 

“You should have seen—you should have seen George,” said the boy, and his 
honest eyes welled with tears. The recollection of his brother, the bitter pain of yes. 
terday’s humiliation, the affectionateness of the present greeting —all, contri- 
buted to soften the lad’s heart. He felt very tenderly and gratefully towards the 
lady who had received him sowarmly. He was utterly alone and miserable a minute 
since, and here was a home and a kind hand held out to him. No wonder he clung 
to it. In the hour during which they talked together, the young fellow had 
out a great deal of his honest heart to the kind new-found friend ; when the dial told 
breakfast-time, he wondered to think how much he had told her. 


The time of the story is well chosen, and we may be sure, from THackgray’s 
intimate familiarity with the life and manners of ‘The Georges,’ that its 
social features will be well illustrated. We shall have, however, pictures not 


‘only of English, but also of American society during the period of the great 


War of Independence, and most likely be introduced to some of the leading 
characters of that stirring era. Already we read of ‘Mr. Franklin’s press 
at Philadelphia,’ and Madam Esmond’s ‘young friend and neighbour, Mr, 
Washington, of Mount Vernon.’ 

Why need we speak of the spirit and style of the writing ? In saying they are 
TwaCKeRayY’s we say enough. The finished simplicity of the word painting, 
the scholarly allusion, the dialogue, every sentence of which is a stroke of che 
racter, the quiet humour of retort, the keen insight and the large charity, the 
curled lip of scorn melting into a sad serious smile, and the deep undertone of 
pathos with which he expounds his favourite text, and sums up all human 
experience into the lore and lies which began in Paradise and will circulate 
with the sun to the world’s end, are all exemplified, and treated in th 
author’s best manner in these opening chapters of the Virginians. 





We have had time only to glance through Dr. Lrvixestone’s narrative, to 
be published on Tuesday next by Mr. Murray. The work will immediately 
be in thousands of hands; it is the most powerful light ever thrown upon the 


. African interior. This week, moreover, we can only announce Mr. Hurtoy’s 


A Hundred Years Ago, published by Messrs. Lonemax—a book of curious 
illustrations, taking the bearings of a century of English history. Mn’ 
Hutton has mastered the secret of popularity. . 












The Magazines for November, instead of supplying an antidote to the natunl 7 
dreariness of the season, seem rather to suffer sympathetically from its int 7 
ence. They have no marked features of special interest this month. In Black. 
wood, ‘Janet’s Repentance,’ No. ILL. of ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ is concluded, 
but we hope the ‘ scenes’ have not yet come to an end, as they have been fram 4 
the first admirable pictures of English life, marked by rare delicacy and depth 
of moral insight. ‘What will he do with it? increases in interest as thestoy 
unfolds, though the incidents often violently outrage all probability. “Cambria 
and Cottonopolis’ is a pleasant tourist’s sketch, varied with a good 
desultory but sensible art-criticism. 

Fraser opens with an article ‘About Edinburgh,’ founded on a volume 0 
dull and trashy sketches lately published under the misnomer of ‘Edinburgh 
Dissected ;’ the paper in Fraser being only a little less dull than the volume 
reviewed. The paper on ‘Rollers and Kingfishers’ gives a graphic and inte 
resting history of that most brilliant of British birds; and the one en 
‘Taste of the Day’ contains some excellent criticism on a subject too little 
under the control of any recognized or rational principle of art—Ladies’ Dre 

The best articles in the Dublin University Magazine are about Scotehmet= 
one on ‘Alexander Smith’s Poems,’ and the other on ‘Hugh Miller: atl 


and touched with irresistible tenderness at the sight of his grandson—the | Geology.’ 


living picture of her old lover in his youth. Here is the sketch :— 


Had the well-remembered scene (for she had visited it often in childhood) a fresh- | continues to be the best monthly organ of the Nonconformist body. th 


ness and charm for her? Did it recal day 
calm beauty soothe or please, or awaken remorse in her heart? Her manner was 
more than ordinarily affectionate and gentle, when, presently, after pacing the walks 
for a half hour, the person for whom she was waiting came to her. This was our 


8 of innocence and happiness, and did its | November number has interesting papers on Indian Caste—a subject hi 


The Eclectic Review is more vigorous than in its younger days, aad 


little understood—on Flemish Art, on Ancient Husbandry, and 
Progress in Australia. 


“gil 
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ag RIVERSTON. with a curtain of naturally drooping eyelids, and jetty, thick fringed lashes, was 
By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. ay —— they flashed upon me a very flame of fire. Mildly composed, dint titan. 
“Gporcrana Cuaix, daughter of Professor Craik of Belfast, and | not wes ory nae sis detoened ague! hed come itself Nein acai >a 
, s Se a ° eae ; 2. 
known, we believe, for some smaller tales in periodicals, has here | that had impressed me favourably ; his whole demeanour, however, canal now at 


ff 


pai ha novel, which has made us wish to become acquainted with those | the sight of me with an almost magical celerity. Watchful, suspicious, wrathful in 


ts; for it is a production of no little mark, and qualified to interest | an instant grew the dark face; an intense consciousness of his deformity appeared to 
gs well as young. he chief merit of it is not in the plot, or rather | rouse itself in him, and, with this consciousness, an expression of the most morbidly 
for there is a succession of them). Their mode of treatment is good; | keen pride and defiance that I ever saw upon a human face. 
Lanes impossible not to be interested in them, on account of the persons It was a transition ugly enough: I had liked him better at the first; the quiet and 
: concerned ; but they are from the old storehouse of intidelities subdued tone of his appearance had been to my mind infinitely more full of 
y from a to / u 7 propriety, 
duels. The charm of the book is in its perception of character, and in | "°° a ton more touching, even, then te this second phase that he presented to 
me—this futile rising up in arms against his destiny—this needlessly exhibited de- 
om he : ag ri - fiance towards an imaginary or possible derision, which, whether it led forth 
successiveness to which we have alluded; for though it may be calihnes aamenie ious 4 individu . grodager mn. by 
, unartistical by readers accustomed to expect all the persons of| tne a —_ pereprranetiendie drereiamny dormer ye 
by I that he assumed towards strangers of whatever description, I could not but 
to be brought together at the close of it, as they are in the last ittle it said i i ional i a 
: —"s Trae apart from the little it said in favour of his temper—as savouring alike of weakness 
of a drama, instead of being dismissed when they cease to be needed, | and a much too sensitive vanity. 
this, though oe mae ge oqueres with the real events of} Honor (for such is the governess’s Christian name) goes quietly away. 
iueene combines novel:y itsck, mn the rarer sense of the word, with | and the chapter concludes with a pleasant compliment from her to a niece 
ty. We must own, however, that we do not suspect the authoress J ° F : PF 
Sete intended any euch oo of wot i on the likeness between their eyes, which the niece has not wit 
v : : aoe a ; . enough to ¢ eciate. orri i : T from 
Riverston is the history of a family in middle life, written by the governess enna dhe y y woadwamapeontin, ee -  aote 
‘ the y » written D) g some undefined feeling, becomes more than ever sensible of the hopeless 
who resides with it, and who hersel! becomes the chief female person con- | isolation of her state of life. and expresses her wretcheds ith feeti 
She is a — of ~ * governing tendencies, with a heart! yehemence:— : ~ = Tae 
nevertheless prepared to renounce them in favour of some person of the ; eto a i 
other sex, Who must be as superior to men in general as she is to women; - — ey — what couse tt was bet I colt et Oe Se 
and this per on she meets with in a certain ‘Uncle Gilbert,’ who te | hours of darkness passed, the dawn came, and still I lay wakeful and restless. Such 
Ss L J i 21 ert, who, as the | nights of watching come to me at certain seasons: 1 owe them to states of the at- 
reader may guess by the appellation, is a gentleman about twice as old perhaps | mosphere ; to states of the body ; oftenest, and always then most painfully, to states of 
as herself; and he is not only so, but grim-visaged and deformed—to wit, | the mind. , - ; 
. . . . id 
eine eo on “ve account to quarrel with herself and with Seldom is sleep other than coy with me. Gently I have to woo her; supplicatingly 
y else who has the advantage of him, not, indeed, because of the | 1 must lie waiting her coming: often her hand will touch the door-latch, raise it, and 
advantage, but because of the tendency which he thinks it gives them to | almost seem to enter: then with a cruel caprice abruptly vanish, and leave me still 
‘se him : for the grim hunchback is an excellent-hearted fellow, and has | W4keful for long hours. 
only been rendered apparently savage by that same despair of procuring a | Supplicantly I said I waited: nay, not always in my mood suppliant. Beyond 
partner for life, which has been secretly gnawing at the heart of the certain lanits busniiity will net casry me: my peliien Sly eee 
beautiiul but portionless governess, — d hours in vain, I cease to implore. My vigil then grows riot with unloosed 
Here, the reader will see, is the old story of Beauty and the Beast; of the : ey — I giv S a to beast and Seale: 1 ist Sangha Se 
Ssh. ond cethens of Mason bimaclt Di . bring with it its sure hours of languid pain—I know that well; abused nature then 
Hunchbac in the play ; and perhaps of ALsop imselt and the fair Rhodope. | will claim restitution, but now at least I take my revenge on sleep. I laugh at her 
But he will lose no little pleasure, if it prevent him from becoming acquainted boasted power, I defy her coyness; often I rise, and half-dressed pace my room, till 
with this variation of an old theme ; for it is really excellent of its kind. A my wearied limbs refuse me longer obedience: in nights dark as eclipse, in wind and 
reminiscence of Jane Eyre and her ‘ master may also be stirred in his mind ; storm, in moon and starlight, in chill dawn and early sun-blaze, not an hour of the 
but he will do the same injustice both to himself and the authoress, if he long winter nights, not an hour of the slow gathering splendour of summer mornings, 
suffer a perceivable influence from that original to blind him to the inde- but has seen my watch. 
ce of Miss Craik’s own powers of thinking and writing, as well as to This night I could not sleep. I knew not if it was the morning's alarm [of a mad 
a certain superiority on the side of feminine delicacy. Her emotional as well dog] that rg me wakeful : possibly, resenting my attempted scorn of her, Fear now 
as reflective powers are of no ordinary description. eg - ee om mo, and, helding with my weary ered, SoS ae 
These two personages, however, have by no means the whole book to them- | + Rewer — os ; ae ome = =y ne 0 Ee 
selves, There is abundance, as well as subtlety, of character. ‘There is, among | my fancies wegen secretin eo 0 thectting Ewe ee 
Se Wesier whe ites hor lover’! rat » among | my fancies took strange colours: shadows not of death, but of a pallid life, stretched 
iced sek y a ” yg her lover into suicide, and herself into | out to long, worn-out duration, rose before me: hope paled, seeing that picture; anguish 
ies Sydney ooerwng : le, _ = a cold-seeming — very |came upon me: I called aloud:—“ Not living death! not life,” I cris", without 
; Sydney, another sister, who plays a game of involuntary cross | life’s passionate essence, be my portion! Stones for bread, and vineg r for water, 
with her lover, each thinking the love to have been given up; Mrs. | give me these, oh God! 'if thou will try me, and, with thy's ¥ . 
; 1 : : s P3. 'y me, and, y sternfess, ,; ve me here 
xf a sister of ag aye s, sweet and quiet under adversity (a | and there one draught of wine—one morsel of life-giving food; but sh 1, my life up 
very pleasing portrait); and another sister, Ursula, a stupid dictatorial |i@ 20 death-like cloister! send me to no frozen regions! chain me not downa—m 
wouan, who thinks herself at the top of creation, solely from ‘he absence of | butning heart—my restless brain—in dead grey calm —lest my soul rebel.” . 
o~ = ~ area oe wp a her inherited comforts, of having | an - ig — passionate eloquence, here by a pious and 
ee inking meanly of her brother’s understanding for interest- | W'S° Patience; for Honor 1s not more remarkable for the strength of 
ing himself in the poor. a oe |her feelings thane for that of her good sense. The authoress i the 
But the book must speak for itself. Here is the governess’s first meeting | POWe of projecting herself into the stormiest, and luckily, also, into 
with ‘uncle Gilbert,’ whose surname is Kingsley :— © | the sunniest feelings of others. We wish we had room for some 8 
Isaw what, as she sat, Mrs. Ramsay could not see, that a hand was opening the jof the latter ; but-cannot make it. Her poor governess, though beginning 
latched door into her garden : ere I spoke, a figure issued from it, and footsteps were with dislike of her new acquaintance, 1s here nevertheless in the com- 
Sine torards the oe mencement of a passion, which fortunately leads to a happy conclusion ; 
There is Mr. Kingsley !” and therein we leave her, only observing, that it occupi ‘ 
ings . ; L ving, pies the best 
on srodbeny saw him, and a colour almost like youth camg to her pale cheek: | portions of the second and third volumes, and all with great subtlet 
ds ightened too, and sparkled—her whole face seemed to grow young; I scarcely | Of ——_ If the heroine begins with the love of power, she cake 
. vi he love of love; and if the strength of he ‘ i 
Be acs on—1 contd unt |with the | ; and if the strength of her character induces her 
— ( go before he entered, yet I was vexed to force | not unwillingl to find ] or i hi i 
rgd beaenge die ye } ng a lover in this new sort of good Mirabeau of a 
lls ym preyed Ww “ey a oe up wa —_——_ and hastily | man with his 8 mane, his heart is what assures his triumph; for we have 
adjourn Se : ’ she arrested my departure, bidding me stay | for » i ; 2]e , i i 
oyun sah W ~ = I had <> ad retreated to the further window, and sat a pr veg aa that she on handsome jae. lover for tis = 
Mr. Kingsley entered. . aA 
t was a quiet meeting. ‘He advanced ¢ . i 
eting. e advanced and stood beside her, and held both her 
stp — in his, before he once spoke. “ My dear Grace !” he said then, LIFE OF LORD BACON. 
ted nse —. Se n and kissed her. She simply said, “God bless you!” and if it | Francis Bacon of Verulam: Realistic Philosophy and its Age. By Kuno Fischer, 
par ( e tones of either voice, I should have thought the mutual welcome Translated from the German by John Oxenford. London : "Longman and Co. 
1 remember Mr. Kingsley distinctly, as he stood before me at that moment. I saw Pd r: " uate cok curate ert which deserves o hosty Sian 
& statu fi ll English d i 
re slightly dwarfed, though mainly in comparison with its breadth; I saw a eS eee whe eave to think ss well as read. . It eam Sates 
oe kat and spare, muscular, bony, indicative of great strength; I saw a ligent antl sympathetic ee by ® German professor of the English 
breadth of misshapen shoulder surmounted by a head of vast proportions—a head thinker, who, of all English thinkers, is most opposed to the characteristic 
ilies’ w n E pror bias of G ° wae ° 
+o - a loose mane of locks, long, rich, bewildered, dusky as a night- oa rerman thought. This fundamental opposition is expressed in the title 
val a , g almost to his shoulders, and lying thickly there, their dusky depths of fe Fischer 8 work by the term realistic. German thinkers are, as a class, 
o ring ts the head they grew from turned or shook. idealists, spiritualists, rationalists, tending to exalt intellect and pure thought 
Ms A - pring, as I afterwards perceived, of a double vanity ; nor did they | over the senses and experience, just as the French are characteristically ma- 
Altogeth te | tected t a ve allowed them, for they both concealed, in some terialists, sensationalists, positivists, making the senses the supreme source 
rer ose _ —— horns ( 0 - me in nes, displayed | of knowledge and absolute criterion of truth. But the living reality which 
seme Sau : ocsiiiinewedl anette ; 7 ? 5 . gg ge ; 
impenee him for so mach ogg yught in this exalting of one feature to re- | philosophy has to investigate and explain, is neither mind nor body alone, 
Not, however, that her sole recompense lay in these luxuriant tresses; some repa- on — — the whole action of Eeeess 008 Se - What 
also, the face itself could boast. An inauspicious face it was at the first ta pate ony et, - — valle a He looks. the sata 
ey marked, grim; an iron face, bound into hard, deep lines, sorrowful truth of nature and life full in the face, and will net sacrifice a jot of the 
; thus it appeared at first ; but with a second glance, perception of one dark- reality to accommodate a theory or meet the exigencies of a system. Nothing 
peopel on its dusky front awoke. Until he inclined to me, I did not per- could well be a greater perplexity and offence to dreamers and theorists 
. Yam at a sudden motion towards me that he made when Mrs. Ramsay than such a habit of mind, and accordingly Bacon has in Germany been 
ae pt hela the more sharply, inasmuch as my presence had till then systematically misunderstood and misrepresented. Alternately treated with 
a ond A in was for a second startled, dazzled even, by the light that | contempt, assailed with hostile but ignorant criticism, and denounced as an 
dark oes ~ — a wre of the keenest eyes that ever had rested on my face : | impostor, he has rarely been seriously studied, and never fairly appreciated. 
8 night, guarded by thick projecting eyebrows, furnished | By some historians of philosophy he is spoken of as a person of consi 


. queness and force of the style. The best thing in the plot is 
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a desultory, immethodical way, that 
he could only take a very humble amongst thinkers. But to the 

stem-makers, Bacon's writings have always proved the greatest perplexity. 
v4 body of so vast and so vital, with something of the rich variety, 

~ eo of life, the and irregularity of nature herself, was a 
phenomenon they could not understand, and it is amusing enough to see how 
they have attempted to deal with it. Of course, it must fit in somewhere, as 
their system was assumed to be complete, but it was so difficult to discover 
exactly where the right place was. Even with the advantage of many 
Procrustean beds instead of one, which is the peculiarity of modern systems, 
it was found difficult to accommodate the English phi her. First, on 
the strength of some kindly expressions towards natural magic, he was 
placed on the bed of the mystics, and though it proved a preposterously 
short one, it was determined, by stretching the passages in question, that 
he had certainly made the bed, and must therefore lie in it. Then, as his 
writings abounded with references to nature, he was crushed into the narrow 
bed of the metaphysical naturalists, though it was an outrage on common 
sense to suppose that he could stay there. Finally, after other similar 
efforts, the majority decided that he fitted the bed of the sensationalists 
best, and after ym off what was superfluous, they laid the truncated 
remains of his thought there in peace. Dr. Fischer thus stands alone 
amongst his countrymen, in having, as the volume before us proves that he 
has, fairly studied Bacon’s works, and fully appreciated their spirit and 
purpose. He patiently follows the development of Bacon’s thought, in- 
terprets its special signifieance at every step, shows what a strict connexion 
there is between the parts, and what a large and vital unity it possesses as a 
whole. He does this, too, not like a German, but like an Englishman, in a 
simple and natural manner, without pedantry or affectation, and in language 
free from technicalities of every kind. The volume sketches in outline the 
whole course of Bacon’s thought, and is thus a valuable introduction to 
the study of his works. To have such a volume from Germany is certainly 
a good sign, one amongst many other recent ones that go to show that 
Bacon is now beginning to be not only read but studied, both in England 
and on the Continent, and what is more important still, that the deeper 
spirit of his writings, his heroic confidence in nature, and intense love of 
reality, are growingly recognized and appreciated. 

Dr. Fischer commences his outline of Bacon’s philosophy by a short 
sketch of his life and character, and he does this from the conviction that 
the one will necessarily throw light on the other, that a man’s life furnishes 
to some extent a key to his writings, that in the history of every man, but 
especially of every distinguished man, there will be found a substantial har- 
mony between his character and his works. Bacon’s character has been a great 
difficulty to his biographers, and Macaulay, in his brilliant Essay, has rather 
increased the perplexity instead of helping to remove it. ‘he antithesis 
between the moral and intellectual in the character of the hero—‘ the 
greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind’ — was in fact too tempting to be 
resisted ; and yielding to the impulse of his nature, which prompts him to 
sacrifice ti uth and sobriety of statement to point and dramatic effect, 
Macaulay e xaggerated this superficial antithesis into an insoluble problem. 
Dr. Fische: attempts, and as it seems to us successfully, an explanation of 
the apparent anomaly. He happily seizes the moral features of Bacon's 
character, which made him at once practically weak and intellectually 
strong. ‘The following is the passage in which he points out what he takes 
to be the moral key of his character :— 

David Hume was right when he missed in Bacon that firmnesgof character which 
we call the moral power of resistance. We know of no philosopher more elastic than 
Bacon. He possessed to the highest degree the power and the impulse to expand 
himself beyond all bounds, but the power of resistance he lacked; he yielded to a 
pressure, and allowed himself to be driven into a corner by the overwhelming force 
of circumstances. He could augment and diminish, with the same natural facility, 
without being affected, either in his higher or his lower position, by an excessive sen- 
sibility, which in the one case would have stimulated his pride, in the other would 
have too painfully depressed him. Hence it was that the man, who excelled all others 
in intellectual power, and imprinted a new form of mind upon his age, at the same 
time presented a soft material capable of receiving the impression from any hand that 
happened to be powerful. This elastic power constitutes, as it were, the type of his 
individuality, in which all his politics, his virtues as well as his foibles, harmonize 
with each other. Here we can perceive that his character is consistent with itself. 
From this point we explain the peculiar turns of his life, his vicissitudes, even his 
extremest aberrations. 

It is perfectly evident to us that such an intellectual power, fitted as it was to strive 
towards a great end, and, at the same time, to penetrate into minutiv, could not fail 
to produce extraordinary results in the region of science ; that it was especially made 
to awaken a new life in this region, and that, above all, it corresponded to Bacon's 
own scientific tendency, namely, the progression from particular to general laws. If 
we imagine the same power placed in the midst of social intercourse, we find that this 
rich, versatile mind, affable to every person, accessible to every form of life, contains 
within itself all the talents that constitute the agreeable companion. Bacon possessed 
by nature all those qualities which have a right to shine in society; he united the 
weighty with the light, not by deliberate art, but by dint of natural grace. His 
command over words was perfect, both in public orations and in private converse. 
According to the testimony of Ben Jonson, Bacon was an orator whom one never 
grew weary of hearing. But this very power, which in science and social life finds 
so brilliant and lofty an expression, acquires quite another aspect when its acts are 
of a moral kind; the moral element is for such a form of individuality the most un- 
congenial and the most dangerous. There is no elastic morality; and Bacon’s moral 
nature was as elastic, as facile, as completely directed towards practical ends, and as 
«<ompliant with circumstances, as his intellect. It quite accorded with the key-note 
of his individuality. Here is the perceptible harmony of his character, which has 
often escaped notice, or (as in the case of Mr. Macaulay) has been missed altogether. 
We see in Bacon’s moral character, as compared with his intellect, not a distinct 
being, but ouly the shadow of his individuality, which grew larger as its substance 
increased in power and importance, Elastic morality is lax. Moral virtue demands, 
above everything, a firm, tough, obstinate power of resistance, for it consists in a 
victorious struggle with the allurements and temptations of life. If this power of 
resistance has its fulerum in the natural disposition of the individual, it is a talent. 
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sponds to it was therefore wanting in his life. All the moral 
his life have their real foundation in this absence of virtue; in this 
resisting power; in that mental facility which gave such ex 
— and . grievously crippled his moral energies, 
rom Bacon’s life he proceeds to his Method, the central poin 
he lucidly characterizes as follows :— : of which 
Every rigid course of thought is determined by two points, th 
proceeds, and that to which it tends; the former is the Godien wre 
the goal. The question is, which of these two points is first given, first 
in the mind; whether the thought first settles its starting-point, and 


logical progress seeks its goal, or whether it first takes a clear view of rye Ns ? 


then considers which road it must pursue, and from what point it wast a 
Logical thought is possible in both cases; but in the former case the mode 
is different from that in the latter. There, my first thought is the premi 

further course of ideas consists solely of legitimate conclusions, Hore, eat 
thought is the geal, and with respect te that my premiss is framed, Here TP, fine 
thus: this is my goal which stands as something necessary, and to be attained 
events ; now such and such are the means which will bring me to that end, and all 
means themselvas form a chain, the first link of which is my starting-point, these 
this sense my premiss. Thus I reason from the goal to the starting-point. If 
conclusions are rightly drawn, the course of my ideas is unquestionably logical ay 
sequent), but its order and its direction are diametrically opposite to those of the 
course of ideas, which from the given starting-point proceeds to the Not-given 
Both modes of thought are legitimate, but they differ both in course and ip gu 
Each has its own point of view, and a method depending upon it. If the , 
tends to a principle, its guiding-point is an axiom ; if it tends to a goal that ig to 
attained, its guiding-point is a problem. Axioms suggest deductions; problems a 
quire solution. In the one ease, I ask, what will follow from this principle? In the 
other, how shall I solve this problem? In both cases logical and methodical thought 
is required. The first method may be called that of deductions, the second that of 
solutions ; the former is the synthetic, the latter the analytic method. For every dedug. 
tion is a synthesis, every solution is an analysis. 

Now I maintain that a mind whose first thought is not a principle, but 8 problem 
to be solved, and which begins by proposing to itself a goal that is to be reached,= 
I maintain, I say, that such a mind must think analytically; and in this its natural 
course of ideas must be followed and represented by us. First it the 
problem—the goal that hovers before it in the distance—then the means of solution 
in a regular sequence down to the first link, whichroffers the scientific starting-point 
for the solution itself. 

Such a mind was the mind of Bacon. Not a principle, but a problem constitutes 
the first thought and guiding-point of his whole philosophy. He first ed 
hends his goal, then he reflects on the right means for infallibly attaining it, 
the whole course of his ideas he never turns his eyes from this goal, but always keepy 
it steadily in view. This setting up of goals belonged to the nature of his 
which was therefore thoroughly analytical in its method. Bacon himself thoughts 
he wished science in general to think; that is to say, he analyzed things. . , , 

Why, then, did he choose this one particular road, and this one particular end? 
Here what has just now appeared a necessary thought becomes a mere 
caprice; and it is as a necessary sequence of thought that the Baconian p) 
to be comprehended and exhibited. This is impossible, so long as it is syn 
treated ; and that which to Bacon himself was an inference or an intermediate pm 
position is laid down as a fundamental principle. It is useless to repeat over andover 
again that Bacon set out from experience. We may just as well say that Colamby 
was a navigator, while the principal point is that he discovered America. Mere navi- 
gation was as little the leading thought of Columbus as mere experience was the 
leading thought of Bacon. 

‘The remainder of the volume is occupied with the working out of Bacon's 
plan as seen in his works, and with a sketch of the relation in which be 
stands to the philosophers of the same school who succeeded him, and who 
have since brilliantly developed and systematized his thought. . ‘ 

We have only to add that Mr. Oxenford has translated the volume with 
his well-known ability, so that throughout it reads like an original Englub 
work, 





DEBIT AND CREDIT. 


Debit and Credit. A Novel. Translated from the German of Gustav Freytag, y 

L. C.C. With a Preface by C. C. J. Bunsen. 2 vols. 

; Edinburgh: Constable and @ 

Debit and Credit, A Novel. By Gustav Freytag. From the Original, with the 

sanction of the Author, by Mrs. Malcolm. Bentley. 
‘Tue Chevalier Bunsen states that, upon the publication of this novel ia 
Germany, it attained an immediate success, and went through six expensive 
editions in less than two years. He is profuse in his praise of the 
which is undoubtedly one of the most popular of the German school that 
has appeared within the century, ‘There is room, consequently, for the 
versions produced at Edinburgh and in London. Mr, Constable has pre 
sented the translation of L. C. C. in the most attractive form, the book bemg 
printed clearly, on good paper, in two light volumes, prefaced by an 
rate criticism from the pen of the Chevalier Bunsen. For Mr. Be 
however, Mrs. Malcolm has interpreted the story from the origi 
apparently equal aceuracy—at all events in almost identical langusgs 
except where the original is more elaborately followed—and it forms 
one neat volume appropriate for current and casual reading. P: 
both the translations will receive a large and immediate acceptat a 
The novel contains all the elements of popularity. It is fresh, rich in! 
dent, vital with character, thought, and fancy, and in all respects @ 
uncommon, genuine, interesting book. The humour is not broad, bab 
quiet; the irony glances out in sudden, mild, irradiations, and the n 
is one of unbroken strength and consistency. Gustav Freytag, a8 the pre 
face informs us, is not a ¢exdency writer ; he has not been seduced | 
hack notion assiduously propounded in defence of didactic m 
that a novel has a purpose beyond and above artistic excellence, and f ie 
it educates the conscience the literary purist objects in vam: a8 
moral did not suffer when awkwardly or weakly enforced. Soll und 
has a moral, but the author does not disdain being an artist. Withoss a 


of § 


gesting that this work is the expression of a formula, its object may 
scribed to be the development of a view, insisting upon the necessity 
more Christian fusion among the different classes of society, and 





Now this moral talent was wanting in Bacon’s nature; and the virtue that corre~ 


ing, for the middle orders, a future supreme preponderance in the 
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js not the noblest ; but it embraces many points which are rator does not forget that he is an artist. From the relation of his career, 
Frye) ip the projects of all philanthropists and social reformers. As a| as translated by Mer . Malcolm, we quote a singularly characteristic passage 
we are ined to attribute to him in Germany a position somewhat | descriptive of his installation as clerk in the great frm of T. QO. Schroeter. 
povelist that of Mr. Charles Dickens in England. As a humorist he is |The senior clerks are deputed to acquaint hum with the fact of his promo- 
to be compared with him; indeed, we hardly think that Chevalier | tion :— 
much when he rates Freytag as inferior in this respect to| But Herr Specht jumped up and stopped him. “ Weare not pigs,” he said, streteh 
and Fielding, As the preface suggests, however, the dark cha- | ing out his hand before the door; “we are not wild beasts, to rush in such a disorder! 
are brought out amid Rembrandt shadows ; they appear and vanish | way to receive a new colleague, as if he were one of a herd, I beseech you to think 
ithe demons in a medieval allegory ; their shapes and voices are startling, | of the honour of our Firm. It is necessary that a deputation of two should go to 
4 they impress & uliar moral horror upon certain episodes of the ro- | him, and at least two bowls of punch be made; and Jordan must welcome him with 
wo In the typical impersonations of beauty and delicaey by Sabine | # speech.” , . ; 
ice the blood is of the same warmth and brightness as that ethe-|, This motion met with applause. Herr Liebold and Herr Pix were chosen to 
realized in the veins of Ottilie and Mignon, pure and immortal creations as | eee peer od ae papules amnypiap nA pe gl 
* a 4 ? a . Lr E . . =< | a s, 8, ASSES, 
the Chevalier describes them bed be. Row gp eo mars of the by me ie | and placed on a tobacco-box in the middle of the table a green papier-maché knight 
reality 38 & picture of manners, —_ wOge rill = P_ perspective throwing | carrying a gilt sword. Then he fetched a carpet and laid it between the door and the 
open the interior of German life, its faithful illustration of the intercourse | company, that Wohlfart might stand on it like a bride before the altar. He exhausted 
classes, its assortment of representative characters, The hero, | all his eloquence to get candles and lamps from the rooms of his colleagues, and ¢ol- 
or Anthony, as we find the name varied in the translations, with | lected them together in a group. Finally, he drew down the blinds, closed the 
or Leonora, is the model personage of the drama, and we are told | coloured curtains, and produced, first, an artificial dusk, and then an uncommonly 
hat, in homage to this conception, hundreds of fathers belonging to the | brilliant light, which was accompanied by a strong smell of lamps. Thus he suc- 
‘shor classes have placed the work in the hands of their sons as a testi- | ceeded in giving the room a strange and mysterious appearance ; the others at first 
wooy to the dignity and high importance attributed to the social position they only looked on, but afterwards, carried away by the example of his zeal, they assisted 
‘alled n to occupy. Anton is not an ideal, although a portrait toned him actively. At last he allowed the deputation to go up-stairs, and a vague recol- 
$5 polbed after a noble design ; he is natural in his pete! te aud his | ection having come across him of the imposing appearance of the Reman seause wap 
frailties, 





, As n . ‘ praca tetie. ageren , Po i ly i 
the one principle worked out in his character being that of unde- | pry aimee no ee jd me p Aare 
viating honesty accompanying perseverance and ambition. : His antetype | When the door opened, and the astonished Wohlfart, who had not an idea of what 
is Veitel Itziz, a sort of malignant, aye 7 oye Oliver Twist, educated to was going on, appeared between his two guides, one of whom, Herr Pix, brought 
bea disciple of Jews, and a conqueror of the craft that first entangles him ; with practical forethought Anthony's sugar-cavister, and the other carried his nose- 
be finds, as he fancies, his ultimate development as the son-in-law and heir | gay, the Roman senate vanished from the imagination of Herr Specht, and the three 
of his master. Rosalie, daughter of the broker Ehrenthal, becomes the | wise men or holy kings, with their gifts, Christmas, and Christian ceremonies took its 

bride of the boy who once offered an impudent petition on the step in front | place. He sprang up in an ecstasy and exclaimed, “ Let all stand up.” 
of her father’s door This leads to one of the few passages of moralizing| By this change of ceremonial he unluckily spoilt the effect of the scene, as only 
thetoric in the novel; we quote it from Mrs, Malcolm’s version :— one part of the gentlemen followed his example, the others remained sitting. Then 
; : . ae .,. | Herr Jordan went up to Anthony, and said with hearty cordiality, “ Dear Wohlfart, 

Lay aside your bridal attire, beautiful Rosalie, throw your golden bracelet with | — ; : , 7 * 

fassae’ syn ; —— > ye oe | you have been working with us for two years, you have taken pains to learn the 

into the darkest corner of the house, where mould covers the walls, and no | , ei ae - : 

id ten tenedie Whe danbilia eal agri | business, and you have won our affeetion. It is the wish of the Principal, and ours, 
tay of light falls on = ’ Sal och ie ai “i “map Phe 7 eae areal pale + Dae eae that the customary term of probation should be shortened for you. Herr Schroeter 
of years ; wood-louse will settle in the links of the bracelet, and glide through}, "ey tl J l U itl 

: Long-legged spiders will crawl over and spin their webs upon it, | pr veomnesligas Snes 708 ee of gular ae _ 
to surprise simple flies in the dark. ling the bracelet far from you, for every grain pleasure of informing you of it to-day. We heartily wish you joy, and trust that 
. € ° a 8 bracele . you, tor ever) ere TQ , », . . ins ” ‘ o arte: dan nuded his address, 
of in it has been paid for by a roguery. Take off your nuptial robe, and wrap bare ab err WA a i] Here the kind-hearted Jor . 
up your beautiful body in mourning, tear the flowers from your hair, pluck off the | y he arse pr it a » man en bewildered then seized it with both bis, and, ov 
leaves, and throw them out into night, as sport for the cold night wind. Watch) ered with = Sime ssa his arms round his neck. The other <dieman a 
them how they flutter in the light of the window, and disappear in the dark; they : en nnn’ ri i : 
fall down into the dirt of the streets, and the foot of the passers-by covers them with | o2thered round him, and there followed a shaking of hands and embracing unex- 
’ Ot BSBCIS~! OVETS 4 “lj rai asrai >, wr 
wud, You will celebrate no betrothal, no wedding with your promising bridegroom ; ampled in the annals of the Jordan os Agein and — Anthony went from one 
: ‘ ’ | to the other shaking hands with tears in his eyes. Specht did not even regret the 
you will soon hurry through the streets with your head bent down, and wherever you| . np 4 ep Ae 70 aa med 5 2a i 
will jog each other and whisper, * That is his bride And when the time | "0" of his ceremonial by this ebullition of forting in the new colleague; Bauman sat 
pass pope i ethets hones any a sce aadhdicteee, in thm aeitemmeeen al delighted in a corner with his hands over his knees; Pix offered our hero his 
henayun, your mother's Hopes Saw You Mi the resivienee, th bie enjoyment oO" YOUr | twice in the course of five minutes, and even held the candle for him to light it. All 
you will inhabit a foreign town to which you will fly, to escape from the| oo; - : : 
Sites, You will not dic of atief, sad your cheeks will not arow |" @ the best humour ; the colleagues were proud of having a share in giving him 
. Remfeome. your father has collected 1 ee ay a’ 6° | such an important privilege, and Anthony was charmed to receive such kindness, He 
pale; you are some, your father has collected much money; you will find more | : J - as > : 

% re ee eer , we sri ge | sat in state in an easy chair placed for him by his friend Specht, before him stood the 
than one who will be ready to be Itzig’s successor. It will be your fate to fall to knight in th id te, temtln af tan luting bi ith hi 
one who will marry you for your money, and you will despise him from the first day pusen Senge Sb ee Cee 4 unch of roses, saluting him with his gilt eweed, end 
of > “gee tg . cai “. ._> | around him were his cblleagues, all endeavouring to add to his enjoyment. Herr Pix 

your , and will suffer him as you would a disease that the physician : : : 
at cat an : aa tg rose and proposed the health of Anthony with an eloquence unusual to him: he de- 
prop y 1 
cannot cure. You will wear new dresses of bright silk, and other trinkets will cling . _ " 
. y Ried vee = scribed how he had come to them as a mere baby, who was as ignorant of the dif- 
on your arm, and the object of your life will be to walk about as a dressed-up doll, | » : ’ ‘ 
comparing your husband jeeringly with other men. But the money which old | ference between a pen-holder and a cinnamon-stalk as a greenfinch is of the artof making 
Ehrenthal has collected f : his children, w ith a thousand anxieties, by usury and | coffee, and how he had made such striking progress in so short a time by means of the 
I again roll fi . ; per ade ee eee | great scales, which had been, as it were, a cradle to him, and of the packer who had 
6 — roll ary wags hand into another, will — the good and the bad, | nursed him, and by the co-operation of another individual whom modesty prevented 
and will flow into the mighty stream of capital whose current preserves and em- |). 0°) See * = FE 
bellishes the life of man, makes nations and commonwealths great, and individuals pe from naming. Then Anthony rose and proposed che health of bis colleagues. He 
piwperous, or miserable, according to their actions. told them how alarmed he was when he for the first time opened the office-door. He 
: : gee ’ . | reminded Herr Pix of the black brush with which he had pointed out the way to him, 
There isa shadow behind Rosalie in her yellow bridal dress. It is that of | Herr Specht of his habitual question, ‘‘ What is your pleasure ?” and Herr Jordan of 
J ; Mase I 4q 3 Pp 
ustice, and Itzig has not even time to take home his betrothed. We give | the over-sleeves which he had put away when he conducted the new comer to his 








the scene in L, C. C.’s version :— room. These playful allusions to the distinguished attributes of the three gentlemen 

Ashe neared the inn he saw a dark shadow at the door. The little lawyer had | were received with great applause. Toast followed toast, and, to the astonishment of 
often stood there in the dark, waiting for Veitel’s return. Was he standing there now | 4ll, even the quick Birnbaum, clerk of the customs, displayed an extraordinary gift 
and waiting? The wretched fugitive started back, then approached—the door was | of nature, for, after the third glass, he actually spouted some rhymes, the compamy 


fee, he stepped in, but the shadow rose again behind him and stood at the door, | became more and mofe merry, the lights shone brighter, and the cheeks assumed a 

Veitel took off his boots and crept up-stairs, groped in the dark for a room-door, | more rosy hue. 

opened it with trembling hand, and took down a bunch of keys from the wall, with The best part of this is omitted from the translation by L. C. C., which 

emma ee gellery, wor ty - a ‘e sheep Sager ear ence n\in a few chapters seems to bear marks of abridgment. We can scarcely 

Seed hin oc he ? ageraster hangs alae on ae Os ao, Pee Mrs. Malcolm of amplifying. It would perhaps detract from the 
went down step after step. When he first put his foot into the 'peader’s enjoyment were we to tell more of the story ; but it would lead him 


Water be heard @ lamentable groan. He clung to the banisters as that other had . re . . . 2 . 
IEEE Sen” Acaie thare wos 9 apaan, cad be aie found ou te vase by on originality of detail, even if he were familiar with the plot and 
¢ ; - | catastrophe. 


own breathing. He felt the depth of the water with his foot. It had risen since 
tie —it was higher than his knee—but he found a footing, and stood safely in 
stream. i ws &) “i 
The night was dark, the rain still came down, the mist hung thick over the houses . ANCIENT HUSBANDRY. i 

t gable, a paling, peeping out here and there; the water rushed along, the only | Lestures on Roman Husbandry. Delivered before the University of Oxford by Charles 

sound to break the silence of the night, and in this man’s ear it roared like thunder. Daubeny, M.D., F.B.S. Oxford: Parker. 

He felt al] the torments of the lost, while wading on and groping for his way. He Dr. Dauneny takes up the history of Agriculture as the science was deve- 

had to cling to the slippery palings, in order not to sink. He reached the stairease of loped by Columella, Perhaps at some future time he may trace it to 

the next house, felt in his pockets for the key —one swing round the corner, and his | remoter sources, within the light of Hesiod’s simpler learning, and interest 

es the lowest step. Just as he was about to turn he started back, his his Oxford audience in the labours of those early husbandmen, who first 
into the water; he saw a dark stooping figure on the staircase. There | »»ized the rich loam soils on the banks of the Stymphalian and Copaic lakes, 





ee He knew the outline of the old hat; dark as it was, he could see | wo jearned to distinguish the earth that is soon erusted by the sun from 
ures of the well-known face. He wiped his eyes, he waved his hands to that which is friable, black, and porous, and who judged of land by ascer- 
dispel it; it was no illusion, the spectre sat there a few steps off. At length the hor- ||". . yee \ | k y 
tible x : Mee eane ee een eee as gy | taining whether it produced the lotus, the reed, or the basket-rush, They 
stretched out a hand towards him. The murderer started back, his foot : 3 ° . 
slipped the platform, he fell up to his neck in water. There he stood in the stream, knew where to find springs, and how to estimate an argillaceous district. 
the wind howling over him, the water rushing ever louder and louder. He raised his To this day, in the south ot France, men are held in high estimation who 
hands, his eyes still fixed upon the vision. Slowly it rose from its seat—it moved | possess the art of discovering hidden waters, and that was an old Grecian 
tng the plat, it stretehed out its hand. He sprang back horror-stricken into |Invention; it is a curious circumstance that one of the methods described 
aram—a fall, aloud scream, the short drowning struggle, and all was over. The | by the most ancient authors is precisely the same as that now employed by 
-_ tolled on, and carried the corpse away. certain tribes of Africa, They ascend to a hill-top before sunrise, and when 
ling nr this tragedy the story is worked with admirable art, a parallel | the warmth of the dawn begins to glow, they observe where exhalations 
being occupied by Anthony, who makes his way, so to speak, by coun-|rise. The Attic farmer, moreover, understood the processes of artificial 
teracting Itzig. Thus a high moral purpose is kept in view, while the nar- | irrigation, the tokens of the weather, the agricultural signification of stars, 
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clouds, swarms of insects, the colours painted on the sky by the setting sun, 
the ground fogs round Hymettus, the vapours on the Cusbesesn 8. 
He j from circles round the moon, meteors, rainbows, bubbles on 
the s of a river, the cry of the crane or chaffinch, the flight of island 
birds, the roll of dol bine, the 

burnin of the candle-wick, and a hundred other natural omens. But 
it was in the processes of agriculture that the Greek ingenuity most con- 


and potters’ works upon his land, and constructed his own waggons—with 
ilex axles, maple yokes for the oxen, poplar or mulberry felloes in the 
wheels. His harrow and plough were of primitive design up toa late age, he 
crushed his corn in a mortar, which the Arab of to-day might be supposed to 
have copied from Attica; his minor implements were numerous and varied ; 
he applied manure to the soil, and justly appreciated the qualities of guano. 
Few improvements have been made on the manure-pits of ancient Greece. 
Following the husbandman through the successive stages of his industry, 
from planting to reaping, we note a considerable number of practices, 
often stated to be inventions of modern times, and some which have fallen 
into desuetude ; as, for example, when a young girl walked naked round a 
meadow, with a live fowl in her hands, to blight the choke-weed and rest- 
harrow. Whatever result was produced by this innocent incantation, the 
corn, at the rising of the Pleiades, and when the May-garlands where hung 
upon Athenian doors, assumed a deep gold colour, and the sickles were 
sharpened in Salamis and Achaia. Then, the produce was laid up in granaries 


reared on lofty basements, the floors being newly swept and smeared with | 


oil, or sprinkled with the ashes of oaken twigs; and lastly, the Thalusian 
festival took place, equivalent to our Harvest ‘Home. The Greek authors 
supply a singular abundance of details on the floriculture of their contem- 
poraries, on the artificial blanching of roses, on the planting of garlic near 
their roots with the fanciful intention of enhancing their fragrance, on the 
immersion of lily-bulbs in cinnabar dye and purple wine, on the use of myrtle- 
berries as fruit, on the cultivation of stoneless peaches, piebald figs, and 
almonds bearing natural inscriptions. But the Geoponica is not more 
delusive than Pliny, nor did simplicity die with the traders in Chelidonian 
or Philabeian fruits. In his view of Roman husbandry, Dr. Daubeny indi- 


cates many similar points, occasionally, indeed, illustrating his subject by a! 


Greek example : like the Greeks, the Romans prized above all other kinds 
the manure yielded by birds, rejecting that of the aquatic specics, unless 
mixed with superior qualities. The sweepings of dovecots were highly 
valued. He does not mention that the Romans manured their vineyards, 
after the Greek fashion, with powdered lentils, acorns, and other vegetable 
substances. 

In his notice of the Roman gardens Dr. Daubeny enters into an in- 
teresting disquisition on the flowers known to the ancients. The picture, 
in Greece, is made up of glimpses; in Rome we have more detailed de- 
scriptions. As Dr. Daubefiy.remarks, the use of chaplets necessitated the 
cultivation of flowers, although ‘ winter coronets’ were made from shavings 
variously dyed, which afterwards gave way to gold and silver. Moreover, 
a realm in the antique mythology was peopled with the spirits of plants and 
flowers, rendering them sacred ; the Lonk the cypress, the myrtle, and the 
pine swayed their legendary shadows over the mint, which Pluto loved, and 
the rose campion from the bath of Venus. Among fruits he considers that 
the melon was unknown before the times of Pliny and Columella; but we 
remember, we think, earlier allusions to a plan for perfuming it by keeping 
the seed in a bed of rose-leaves. Very possibly, however, there is a confu- 
sion between the names of the melon and the cucumber. We have been 
disappointed to find him keeping so closely within Columella’s limits as to 
say nothing of apple and pear orchards, or of the quinces esteemed as fra- 

ant as violets. The peach, he observes, was brought from Persia, and 
Columella alludes to the fable of its poisonous qualities. “ Could this mis- 
take arise,” asks Dr. Daubeny, ‘‘ from a knowledge of the poisonous pro- 
perties of the prussic acid existing in the kernels of the peach?” It may 
be observed that a notion prevailed in Egypt, probably referring to the secret 
of the Psylli, that a citron eaten early in the morning was an antidote 
against all kinds of poison, Its juice, injected into the veins, would have 
a similar effect. lackberries, when perfectly ripe, were eaten by the 
Romans, and by the Greeks; were considered a preventative of gout. 
Bitter almonds, it was thought, checked intoxication, and there is somewhere 


an anecdote about the physician of the Emperor Tiberius, who, if he had | 


eaten his usual quantity of this fruit, would drink three bottles of strong 
wine, but otherwise easily succumbed. . With what the Athenians would 
have called his amygdalocatactes—a word we recommend to our art-manu- 
facturers—before him, he was not afraid of something more powerful than a 
Coptic draught. 

r. Daubeny’s lectures are interesting and likely to be useful. 
display great learning, care, and critical and scientific sagacity. 








THE y¥ COMMISSION ON THE SEATOF WAR IN | TENCH—HARGRAVES.—At Edgeshill, Liverpool, Richard 
eoanets © ae “ a Tench, Esq., of Ludlow, to Elizabeth Alice, daughter of | coal and slate merchant—MAaky ANN AKERS, Bri 
Oxfordshire, baker and grocer—FREDERICK WILLIAM 00h 


rue East.—A thick blue-book, of three hundred pages, 
issued last Saturday, contains the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Sanitary Commission despatched by Lord 


creeping of the land toad into his pool, the | 


They | e 


the late Captain John Hargraves, of Liverpool. 
DEATHS. 
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THORNDALE. 
meee. hg Conflict of Opinions. By William Smith, Author of « 

rest, yet the uarrative, the Sharactecs the elisa, eta 


| the writer’s philosophical analysis of passions and Opinions, ing 


. ; - : P , cultivated, intensel ; i i 
spicuously displayed itself. The farmer, if — kept smiths, carpenters, | aeeuad ‘ aes ae . an 


The work iso 

| stl First, the author describes him Con. 

friend of Thorndale, who, upon hearing himself condemned as g 

| tive patient, went to Naples to die. There, on the slope of Posi Const 

_ exquisite villa secluded among the scented orange sh 

thinking of life and death, and their unnumbered mysteries. 

| + ce to write stole upon him, but fitfully was it accomplished. bd 
the manuscript was burned ; again it grew under his hand : la f 

; had become a whole, he concealed it‘on the roof of = jal when i 

| away, to sink under his malady. 

| unprinted record of many passages in Thorndale’s story. Hence this vol 

| Mr. Smith, while professing to leave the fragmentary episodes in their af 
ginal condition, attributes to himself the arrangement of Pooks and be 

The books are headed, severally —The Last Retreat ; the Ret: § 

‘or the Modern Cistercian; Seckendorf, or the Spirit of Denial : 
Clarence, or the Utopian. A second part presents the confession of faith 
an Eclectic and Utopian Philosopher, with sections on the devel ¢ 

| the individual consciousness aud on the development of society, kt wile 

seen from this that Thorndale is not an ordinary romance. It dea s with the ab. 
stract, not theconcrete. Its chapter on “‘truisms” and considerations on 

its semi-allegorical digressions, its rich clusterings of parable and % 

mark it with originality. The dialogues of Seckendorf and his friend intro. 

duce some of the most profound of the problems upon which the author has 
worked—the faiths of the world, the nature of progress, the characteristios 
of the animal creation generally, and especially of man. But itis in the 

Eclectic and Utopian Confession of Faith that the subtlest disquisitiong are 

set forth on the existence of a God, on sensation, space, pain, pleasure 
appetite, association of ideas, personal identity, the moral senti and 
the soul, the theory reaching its climax in a final reference of all things to 
the Divine idea or the Divine power of being. These passages trace the 
development of the individual consciousness. In those which treat of the 
advancement of society, Mr. Smith discusses the various forms of civilizg. 
tion in antiquity, slavery, wages, partnership, religion, and the several 
modern mythological conceptions of the Deity. All this is written ina 

of calm, reflective refinement, a gloss of freshness, and a warmth of yi 

suffusing even the most recondite speculations. We have been much 

with Zhorndale. It isremarkable as a philosophical study. The writer thinks 

for himself, and says what he thinks. He is familiar also with the 
range of conflicting opinions in our own times, and sets them fairly in 

of battle, without distortion or suppression. Such a book must m 

have a salutary effect. The story is placed, moreover, within a very 
framework, its idealisms harmonizing admirably with the terraces and 
glimpses ot water, the statues, urns, and bosquets of the Italian hill. 
‘Thorndale writes, “ Very exquisite is this harmony between tke. distant and 
near, I look through the branches of this graceful tree and see a star 
amongst them,” we are reminded of the beautiful Claude lan to the 
midst of which the lonely student has retired to dream and die. 
posite, also, and very graceful is his argument on the sublimity of mou- 
tains, which, though barren and bleak, reflect softer tints from the sun than 
roses or violets. The legend of Bramah relates that once the Naked 
Mountains complained of their desolation, and the divinity answered, “The 
very light shall clothe thee, and the shadow of a passing cloud shall be asa 
royal mantle. More verdure would be less light. ‘Thou shalt share in the 

azure of heaven, and the youngest and whitest cloud of a summer sky shall 
nestle in thy bosom.” ‘lhis is Indian and poetical, like the rest of Thon 

dale, which is here and there touched with Oriental mysticism, 


Partfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encoureg® 
itself.— GOETHE. 
| oe 





| UHL WOCHSLRING PALRRS 

Being the Letters of Joseph Andrews Wilson, Esq., from London, to his friends 
at Woodspring, Somersetshire, relating the most remarkable events of the dev, 
with incidents and particulars not elsewhere published. 

The commencement of these Papers is unavoidably postponed until nest 
aturday. 

— = ee 
market, grocer—FREDBRICK NOAKE Baker, Southamplom 


Southampton, grocer and baker- JOHN HENDRY, 1, Wes. 
mouth-street, Hackney-road, back and vat maker—HBsat 


Panmure to the seat of war in the East (1855-6). It | ASHBURNER.—Killed, at Cawnpore, by the mutineers,| CockBURN, King-street, Richmond, watchmaker, si’ 


goes over the grounds so often trodden during the war, 
and makes various suggestions with reference to the 
sanitary condition of armies. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 





Lieut. Burnet Ashburner, Bengal Artillery, son of William smith, and jeweller—Tertius 
Page Ashburner, Esq., formerly of Bombay, and grandson 
of the Dowager Lady Forbes, of Newe. 

| CROWLEY.—On the 4th inst., while on_a visit to his | 
brother-in-law, at 6, Bloomfield-street, Finsbury-circus, | Street, 
Nicholas Joseph Crowley, Esq., K.H.A., of 15, 
Fitzroy-street, and late of Leesou-street, Dublin. 


; p’OYLEY PAIy, 
hall, King-street, Hammersmith, chemist and 
JOHN Stmes, 34, George-strect, Portman-square, 


Hoxton, looking-glass manufacturer 
Upper | Hitt, Withy-bank, Oldswinford, Worcestershire, comm 
| sion agent—JoHn How1, Darlaston, Stafto screw 





| 
ALLON.—November 1, the wife of the Rev. H. Allon of St. | 
Mary’s-road, Canonbury: a daughter. | 
BECK.— November 3, at the Parso’ , High Beech, Essex, | Tuesdap, 
the wife of the Rev. L. A. Beck: a hter. 
| Brunswick-wharf, 


...| BRowN, Kinfare, 
» Major | dealer, 


MARRIAGES. 
LENNOX—HUTCHESSON.— At Catel, ren | 
‘teeta hag data ad Tone an a 
nnox, my, ua +9 
wee of ey Hutchesson, Esq. 





Candie, and 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


| BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED—CuarLeEs STARKEY, 
Agar-town, dust contractor— MARY 
Staffordshire, 


BANKRUPTS.—Jouw MartTIn, 405, Strand, victualler— 
WILLIAM BENNETT, 14, Great Newport-street, Newport- 


bolt manufacturer—RICHARD AvsTIN, Coventry, farsi 
dealer aud auctioneer—WiLLIAM Peck Swift, Bourn, , 
colushire, grocer—WILLIAM NATHAN SYKES 
Wellington street, Goswell-street, Middlesex, - 
street, Nottingham, wholesale tobacconist and ciee il 
chant—Jos Curtis and Henry HUNT SarER, igus 
Glamorganshire, general provision merchants— 120 
CumMING, Plymouth, brewer and spirit merchant 
WILLIAM WaiTE, Piymouth, dealer in seods — ALEKANIE 
Rvutrer, Sheflield, saw manufacturer—HvGa 


November 3. 


grocer and provision 





Princess-street, Manchester, general dealer—J 


self as the 


ome be tee 


reeves Raa 
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His friend, coming to Posilipo, found thy ‘ 


yaperhanger, and gilder—SAMUEL TOWERS, 21 “ 
pape 4 £ , o PRASCH 


. 7 EzeKish®. 
Gorard, near Holyhead, corn dealer—PHILIP Mook 
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q near 
manufacturer. GEORGE 
\UESTRATIONS.—R. MacroBIe, Glasgow, 
. r—Messrs. W. and J 
oO. 9d ere os cabinet makers—J. 
and ale dealer re gone wert 
pouGH, © Glasgow and Manchester, merchants— 
pia and Paanrcx. ead BROOMLOAN, Govan, 
a0 seer gardeners and earters—W. A. BLEAKLEY, 
d, Leith boot and shoe manufacturer. 
nd, ‘ 


Priday, November 6. 


, Lancashire, cotton 
CK, South Shields, 













men VAN WINKLE, 


FLETCH RTON, Nottingham, timber mer- 
WiLtaM ae ees, Nottingham, smallware 
af Gk BROWN, Tottenham-court-road, Middle- 

per—THOMAS Ww. Gitpert, Limehouse, sail maker 
dra and JoHN COOKS, Darby’s-hill, Oakham, 
aoe. cowkeepers — JOHN Aston, Stourbridge, 
er—OWEN STURGIS, College-terrace, Finch- 
St. John’s-wood, builder—GrorGe Boys, Park- 
Iaromiey, builder — JAMES Coorer, 


Poultry, 


PP By BP? wo se & =. 
= Hhais eae aia 


am 


ie 





‘ per—ELIzaA BETH Rogers, Westminster- 


ier—Mary WHITE, Poplar, coal and corn 

deere DOLD . Market Rasen, Lincoln, chemist — 
GILES, Limehouse, stone mason —GEORGE EARLE, 

t, Strand, commission agent—T pomas BURN 
RHODES, Bradford, dru ist — SIMEON COLEMAN, Kingston- 
Bo allor—FuANCIS MEREDITH CaPORN, —- 
manufacturer— RICHARD ToMLIN, Castle-street, 

ha, lace , licensed victualler—J AMES SAMUEL WIL- 
and ALBert TiomAS TULL, Beech-steeet, 


a, - box manufacturers. 


fancy 


Commercial Waters, 


—_>— 





London, Friday Evening, November 6 

ic year, the Bank rate was 8 to 8} per 
In 1847, the la Pie fall to 70. In 1857, with money at 9 per 
<i apanic in America, such as Wall-street has never 
Consols are 884. 
a ely met, but it is impossible that they can hold 
on over Christmas. ‘Should the Bank, as indeed is not 
impossible find it necessary to raise the rate to 10 per cent., 
check the efflux of gold, it would tend to precipitate 
= The Joint Stock Banks would feel the pressure, 
and might throwa considerable amount of Stock and Shares 
the market. This might temporarily depress Consols, 
abs it seems that there is a greedy public, that will 
less hazardous investments, and seek peace in 

the safety 


; 


5 


of British shares. The depression has been con- 
sderable in Foreign Stocks and Railroads, and in American 
securities, and of course in our own heavy railway shares. 
Westerns have fallen 2 per cent. below 50, a heavy dis- 
on the original shares. : ~ 
have given way at last, and are 57 to 373, 
cent. fall the last five weeks. The demand 
th the Stock Exchange has not been excessive. 
Outside there has been a full demand all the week. 

‘The returns must come bad to-morrow. The fact of 
the Of France not raising the rate at the same time 
as the Bank of England, does not seem to Influence public 

here ; it is generally understood now that the pro- 
ceedings of final directors in France is no true index 
of the actual state of monetary affairs in that country. 

Mining and miscellaneous have been much 

Omnibus shares have had a sensible fall. 


d Holy- 
Northern, 


Blackburn, 8, 9; Caledonian, 75j, 7 
head, 29, 81; Bastern Counties, 52, ! 
; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 98, 100; 


D3: 





924 | 
(Great Western, 483, 483; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 91, 
London, Brighton, 


914; London and Blackwall, 53, 54; 
and South Coast, 100, 102; London and North-Western, 94, 
9H; and South - Western, 86}, 87); Midland, 81, 
$i}; North-Eastern (Berwick), 89}, 90); South-Eastern 

), 2, 63; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 54, 6; Dutch 
Rhenish, 6,5} dis.; Eastern of France (Paris and Stras- 
hourg), 254, 26; Great Central of France, ——; Great 
Luxem , 54, 6; Northern of France, 34}, 344; Paris 


® : 
ay $2}, 32%; Royal Danish, x.d.; Royal Swedish 
4,4; Sambre and Meuse , 63, 7. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, November 6. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the continued dearness of money, the 
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| be obtained; at all the 


- Hive, Piccadilly, outfitter — | 
rN tavern keeper— | 


High-street, | 
Isterer—THOMAS BinGuaAM, Holbeach, | 


Roperts. Holyhead, corn dealer —JouN | 
Y. 


The pressure on commercial men | 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—MADLLE. JETTY 
TREFPFZ every Night during the week 





ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 
ARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., are 


The Indian rille and General Havelock’s Triumphal lebrated excellence is vouche 
March, dedicated to the Heroes of India, will be produced | Coveprated Ale. | ite surpassing excellence js vouched for 
on Monday next, November 9. : Supplied in bottles, also in casks of 18 and 

Promenade, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes,| p HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Wine and 8 
10s. 6d. and upwards, can be secured at the Box-oflice at Herchante, 54, Pall-mall. 
the Theatre, where Prospectuses, with fuil particulars, may May, 1857. 


ibraries; and at Juiiien and Co.'s, 
214, Regent-street. 
| IX LECTURES of the SCIENCE and ART 

DEPARTMENT of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL 
jon EDUCATION, intended to explain the objects of the 
department and of the South Kensington Museum, will 
be delivered in the new Theatre on Monday evenings, 





November 16. 
| On the Functions of the Science and Art Department. By 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., Secretary and General Superinuten- 
dent. 

November 23. 

On the Gift of the Sheepshanks Gallery in aid of forming 
|a National Collection of British Art. By R. Redgrave, Esq., 
| R.A., Inspector General for Art. 

November 30. 
On Science Institutions in connexion with the Depart- 
|}ment. By Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., Inspector General for 
Science. 





SISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 
Goodrich’s Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores, 407, 
Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. Box, containing 
14, for 1s. 9d. ; post free, six stamps extra; Ib. boxes, contain- 
ing 109, 128 6d. None are genuine unless signed “H. N. 
Goodrich.” 
( ! LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced oT HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &c. 


M AJOR’S IMPROVEMENTS in VETERI- 
1 NARY SCIENCE. 

“If progress is daily made in Medical Science those 
whose duty itis to study the diseases to which the human 
flesh is heir, it would seem that improvements in Veterinary 
art quite keep pace with it, as is manifest on a visit to the 


j December 7. we'l-known Horse Infirmary of Mr. Major, in = 
On the Central Training School for Art. By Richard} street. Here incipient and chronic lameness is discovered 
Burchett, Esq., Head Master. and cured with a facility truly astonishing, while the effi- 
FEES cacy of the remedies, and the quickness of heir action, ap- 


On the Museum of Ornamental Art. By J.C. Robinson, 
Esq., Keeper of the Museum of Ornamental Art. 


December 21. 
On a National Collection of Architectural Art. By James 
Fergusson, Esq., M.R.J.B.A., Manager of the Crystal Palace, 
| Sydenham. 


A Registration Fee of One Shilling will give admission to 
| the whole course of Six Lectures. Tickets may be obtained 


|} at the Museum and Offices, and at Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PXETER HALL. — INDIA. — Rev. Mr. 
4 BELLEW.—THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12th.—Mr. 
MITCHELL begs toannounce that the Rev. J. M. BELLEW 
has consented to Repeat the LECTURE upon INDIA— 
Past, Present, and Future, on Thursday Evening, Novem- 
ber 12th, the proceeds of which will be handed over to the 
Indian Relief Fund. Admission to the whole of the West 
Gallery, the Orchestra, and under the Gallery, ONE SHIL- 
LING ; a few Reserved and Numbered Seats, near the Plat- 
form, Five Shillings ; Reserved Seats (not Numbered), Three 
Shillings. Tickets may be obtained at the Office, No. 6, 
|in Exeter Hall; Mr. Carter’s, Carlton Library, 12, Regent- 
street; Fentum’s Music Warehouse, 78, Strand; Keith, 
| Prowse, and Co.’s Music Warehouse, 48, Cheapside ; and at 
Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 








\HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — POLYGRA- 
/ PHIC HALL, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. 
Open every Evening, commencing at 8, and, on Saturday, 
in e Morning Entertainment, commencing at Three. —Seats 
can be secured at Mr. Mitcheli’s, 33, Old Rond-street, and 
at the Hall.—Admission, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
—These wonderful productions have now become so 
appreciated in every part of the world, that they form a 
complete household treasure. The worst cases of ulcers, 
wounds, and every variety of skin disease, for which so 


year to have revolutionised the whole system of firing and 

listering. Among the most recent proofs of the cure of 
spavins by Mr. Major, we may mention Carnobie, the win- 
ner of the Metropolitan, and second favourite for the 
and who is now as sound as his friends and backers co: 
desire. And by the advertisement of Mr. Major’s pamphlet 
in another column, we perceive that other equally miracu- 
lous cures are set forth, which place him at the head of 
the Veterinary art in London.”—Globe, May 10, 1856. 


eee DR. DE JONGH'’S 
LIGHT - BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as 
the most speedy and effectual cane for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF 
HE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCRO 
FULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Contains iodine, phosphate of line, volatile fatty acids—in 
short, all the most essential curative properties—in much 
larger quantities than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great 
Britain and Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by 
their mode of preparation. 

The well-merited celebrity of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is attested 
by its extensive use in France, Germany, Russia, Holland, 
and Belgium, by numerous spontaneous testimonials 
distinguished members of the Faculty and scientific 
chemists of European reputation, and since its introduc- 
tion into this country, by the marked success with which it 
has been prescribed by the Medical Profession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil 
had been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced 


almost immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored 
health. 








Opinion of C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., F.R.O.P.E. , 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, 
Author of “ Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” Bow < 

“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer 


your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found 





many remedies have been tried without effect, readily suc- 
cum) to their power; they act so miraculously upon the 
system, as to be considered a complete phenomena in th 
healing art. For this reason they are advocated by all 
modern practitioners, after everything else has proved un- 
successful. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S Estabiishments, 244, Strand, Lon- 





don. si 8), Maiden-lane,New York ; by A. Stampa, Con- 

stantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; aud E. Muir, Malta. | 
A NEW HAIR DYE—MAKE YOUR OWN. | 
CHEMIST has succeeded in producing a | 

i LIQUID HAIR DYE, the Receipt for which he will 


forward toany using a Dye. Itis easily applied, superior to 








trade throughout the country has been firmer, and @®Y in use, without the least tinge of green or purple, does 
ages in many markets selves have pean: Py Malting Barley has, not ash — i. cteey harmless, and acts as a stimulant 
however, declined 2s. and grinding 1s. per quarter; but Oats | *® the growth o the hair. . | 
have not given way though the supplies have been con- For terms, address, M.D., Parwich, Ashbourne, Derby- | 
siderable. The American orders have not been executed, | shire. | 
nl war oo as high as 50s., cost and freight, for red = AN FI l es a Ll TTLE| 
l n sent out if AIR-CURLING FLUID, 1, TTL 
QUEEN-STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. — ALEX. | 
des, BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID saves the trouble of putting the | 
c " hair into papers, or the use of curling irons; for imme- 
nest a oe (CLOSING PRICES.) diately it is applied to either ladies’ or gentlemen’s hair a 
" a ; beautifuland lasting curl is obtained. Sold at 3s.6d. Sent 
| Sat. Mon. Tues. | Wed. Thur. Frid. free (under cover) for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS’S LIQUID 
— Sper Stock............ 210 «210 =| 209 | 210 =| 209 “2: | HAIR DYE is of little trouble in application, perfect in | 
pton, oe Red......| 89} 894 | 89 | 83} 87} 87% | effect, and economical in use. Sold at 3s. 6d. Sent free in | 
oo a Ses An.| 90§ | 903 8% 89  Ssi | SS} \a blank wrapper, the same day as ordered, for 54 stamps. 
on i> Account) 902 | 90§ | 89} | 883 88} | 88% | Alex. Ross’s Depilatory removes superfinons hair from the | 
Wey. New Cent.An. 89) 89)! 88s | 88 | S7& | 878 | face, neck, and arms. 3s. 6d per bottle; sent free for 54 
he oi ae cats... “Seg ee seed serne| canes - | stamps; or to be had of all chemists. | 
sis aig | HE | aos) 
dical- Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... 35d / 42d 40d... 4od | A NEW DISCOVERY, whereby Artificial | 
oi be aaeer £1000 gore | soe ‘ 34 : Se aor | 2 . Teath ond Gums are ated “i absolute perfection | 
" 15 10d, 10d 5d 25¢ and success hitherto unattainable. No springs or wires, no | 
vield- Dine cone | | ae rr .. 25d |extraction of roots, or any painful operation. This im- | 
ASC na... 13d 9d‘ 13d 9d 2d | portant invention perfects the beautiful art of the dentist ; 
molt tae) ie a closeness of fit and beauty of appearance being obtained 
screw L FOREIGN FUNDS. equal to nature. All imitations should be carefully avoided, 
7 48T OPPICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING | the genuine being only supplied by Messrs. GABRIEL, the 
a HURSDAY EVENING.) | neem a 3s. pan garg ne - 
Brazilian Bon areal Pp Jents. Observe name and number particularly. 33, Ludgate-hill, 
iia Buenos Ayres 6p. Goris oat | Ransiee’ Bonds, 5° per London (five doors west of the Old Bailey) ; and 134, Duke- 
ni Chilian@ per Cents... 102° Cents... 105. | Street, Liverpool. Established 1804. 
Lue Dutch 1 ber Cents....... -- Russian 44 per Cents..., 97 Prepared White Gutta Percha Enamel, the best Stopping 
ant- Dutch 6 nor, Cents... 64 Spanish..................... 254 | for decayed Teeth, renders them sound and useful in mas- 
08 PerCent.Certf. 973 Spanish Committee Cer- _ | tication, no matter how far decayed, and effectually prevents 
ssh Bruador : ponds < Sea nil of Coup. not fun......... 5 | Toothache.—In boxes, with directions, at 1s. 6d.; free b; 
— ¥ Peruyi tee ae 185 Turkish 6 per Cents...... 863 | post, 20 stamps. Sold by most Chemists in Town an 
M08: Portuguese font 76 Turkish New, 4ditto.... 974] Country. Ask for Gabriel’s Gutta Percha Enamel.—See 
Per Cents. 424 Venezuela4} per Cents.. ... “opinions of the Press thereon. 








| Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with D 


—— | ANSA 


| of the world on receipt of six stamps, 
his 





it to agree better with the digestive organs, especially in 
those patients who consider themselves to be Bilious, it 
seldom causes nausea or eructation ; it is more palatable to 


~ | most patients than the other kinds of Cod Liver Vil; it is 


| stronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient.” 


| 





Sold oNLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints,4s. 9d. ; 


; 
R. DE Jonen’s 


| Stampand Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONECAN POSSIBLY 


BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists in the country. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
R, HARFORD, & CO., 77,8STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is a forwarded to all parts of the 
etropolis. 
DEAEN ESS.—A retired Surgeon, from the 
” Crimea, having been restored to perfect hearing by a 
native physician in Turkey, after fourteen years of t 
suffering from noises in the Ears and extr>me Dea’ x 
without being able to obtain the least relief fromany Aurist 
in England, is anxious to communicate to others the par- 
ticulars for the cure of the same. A book sent to any part 
or the Author will 
apply the treatment himself, at residence. Sw 
SAMUEL COLSTON, Member of the Royal Col - 
geons, London. At home from 11 till 4 daily.—6, Leicester- 


place, Leicester-square, London, where thousands of letters 
may be seen from persons cured. 





RIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 
Patent of England, and secured by the seals of 
Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial 

College of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a 

renedy for relaxation, spermatorrhcea, and exhaustion 

of the system. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short 
space of three days, completely and entirely eradicates all 
traces of those disorders which capsules have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of avast por- 
tion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Conti- 
nental remedy for that class of disorders which unfortunately 
the English physician treats with mercury, tothe inevitable 
destruction of the patient’s constitution, and which all the 
sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 

1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all 

nvuseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet table 

without their use being suspected.—Sold in tin cases. price 
lls-, free by post 1s. 8d. extra to any part of the United 

Kingdom, or four cases in one for 33s., by post, 3s. 2d. extra, 

which saves 11s.; and in 57 cases, whereby there isa saving 

of 11. 12s.; divided into separate doses, as administered by 

Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. Sold by . Church, 78, Grace- 

church-street ; Bartlett Hooper, 43, King William-street ; 

G. F. Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229, Strand: H. , 63, 

Oxford-street ; Sanger, 160, Oxford-street, London; R. H. 

Ingham, Market-street, Manchester; and Powell, 15, West- 

moreland-street, Dublin. 


the 
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ollars, &c. &e. 
COMPTON HOUSE, es ~ and Old Compton-street, 





ao TRATIONS.—The CONHEATH 
MANTLE. 


“To Messrs. JAY, of street, the 
is indebted for its (oe etn into this , where it 
will doubtless speedily secure the favour it in the 
— monde of Paris.”— From the Illustra London 

‘ews. 


r[HE SYDENHAM TOP COAT is made from 
the best Materials, by Workmen of cultivated taste, 
at the moderate sum of Two Guineas; the tion of 
the fashionable world of genuine and perfect Articles of 
Dress renders the success of the §: ee ae 0 ene 
tainty SAMUEL BROTHERS, 2, Ludgate-hill. 
HAT’S IN A NAME? — This query can 
be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- 
hill, the Inventors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. 
= the fashionable — aa is se so the 
enham Trousers a nonymous with a grace- 
ful, easy, and wamnedog Garment 
[a BULFANGER, NEW WINTER 
OVERCOAT, 25s. to 42s., just introduced by B. BEN- 
TAIN, Sores Tailor, 74, ge Siete Conk 
0 Registe mbinin; 
. . to 60s. PELISS E 
1 e FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUIT: 
made to order from Scotch, Heather, and Chevi ls, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk. The TWO GUINEA 
DRESS and FROC ATS, the GU 
TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOA 


N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed 
100 00 CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 
te) SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATION- 
ERY is’ the BESTand CHEAPEST to be obtained. Cream- 
d note paper, 2s. per ream; black-bordered note, 4s.; 


letter paper, 4s. ; straw paper, 2s. 6d. per ream ; cream-laid 
adhesive envelo; 4d. 100, or 38. per 1000; ial 
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THE LEADER. 


FENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 


Buyers of the above are before finally de- 
to visit WILLIAM 8. SHOW- MS. 
n_such an assortment of 2d STOVES, 

RE IRONS, and GENERA IRON- 


y elty, beauty of di , oF exquisiteness of 

’ Bright stoves, with ornaments and 

two sets of , 14s. to 131. 18s.; ditto, with ormolu 

ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 5s. to 22/.; Bronzed 

Fenders, complete, with standards, 7s. to 5/.12s.; Steel Fen- 

ders, 27. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich ormoln ornaments, 
24. 15s. to 18/.; Fire Irovs, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 

radiating hearth plates. 
and LAMPS. — 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 


Bedsteads, from................. «128. 6d, to £12 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from................. 7s. 6d. to 5 15s. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from.......68. 0d. to 6 63. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

PAPO OadGR Dlhiis0ss0.ccceeccerevsserseccessaccoeed 5s. per gallon. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WLLLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales—3} inch ivory-handledtable-knives, with high 
sho rs, 12s. tr dozen ; desserts to match, 9s. 6d; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone table-knives, 
7s. 6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s.6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s., 
carvers, 28.6d.; black wood-handled table-knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen; table steels from 1s.each. The iargest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 


MONGERY, as cannot be agoqeashed elsewhere, either 
wi 





and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffieid Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, 
Stores, Fenders, Marble Mantelpieces, Kitchen Ranges, 





envelopes, from 4s. per 000; black-bordered ot 6d. 
per 100. A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (Sixty 
descriptions, all priced and numbered) sent t free ou 
renee of four stamps. All orders over 20s. sent CARRIAGE 
PAID. Price lists, post freee NO CHARGE made for 
stamping arms, crests, initials, &&—SAUNDERS BRO- 
THERS, Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London-wall, Lon- 


> 


don, E.C. 


ATENT IMPROVEMENTS IN STABLE 
FITTINGS.—COTTAM’S PATENT COMPONIZED | 
MANGERS, Water or Gruel Troughs. The application of | 
this new patent method of lining iron mangers 
pensive, will greatly increase their adoption ; they 
all the advantages of Cottam’s celebrated 
mangers, are equal in appearance, cleanliness, and dura- 
bility, the lining is warranted to stand any amount of fair 
wear, and will neither chip nor change its colour by use. | 
Cottam’s patent permanent attached drop cover for the 
above is a most essential addition to their fittings; it is 
never in the way, can be placed and replaced in an instant, 
while its cheapness, simplicity, and utility in keeping the 
contents of the troughs clean and regulating the quantity 
to be taken, is quite sufficient to ensure its use. The new 
crossbar top plate, to prevent the horse wasting the by 
bing oy out of the rack, and the improved curved front 








late by which means all sharp projections are obviated, 
ikewise Cottam’s — noiseless halter guide and collar 
rein, with the newly-invented swivel ring for allowing the 
strap free work in any position, are most important inven- 
tions for the horses’ safety and comfort. Cottam’s patent 
rtable seed-box is also of great utility in these fittings. 
he above, as well as the patent loose and harness | 
fittings, improved stable drains, and every description of 
stable furniture, can be seen at the manufactory and show- 
rooms of Cottam and Hallen, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford- 
street, London, W. Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


~ ‘RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


V allowed by upwards of 200 MedicalGentlemen to be 

the most effectiveinvention in the curative treatment of 

Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its 

effects) is hereavoided,a soft Bandage being worn round the 

body, while the — resisting power is supplied by the 
an 








being inex- | = 
possess 


enamelled ¥ 
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HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is \2 


s, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of Prices, and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street ; 
1, 1A, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s. 
place, London.—ESTABLISHED 1820. 





EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE contains designs and prices of every 


description of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 
100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bedding. 





70, Lombard-street, Oty and 57, Charing reas Westy, 


Octavius Edward Coope, 


__[No. 398, 
silk PELICAN © 
ESTABLISHED in DMPALY, 


1797, 
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I RECTORs. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Grace 
WilliamCotton. DCL PRS nowy 
Esq. | Henry 
| Benjami 


| Matth 
» M. Wyvill, Jun, 





Jobn Davis, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, ‘ 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R. 


This Company offers 


COMPLETE SECURITY, 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation 





fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, {in Pow. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS 


sums of not less than 5002. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, ig 




















required for the Assurance of 100/., for whole 
life; ” “°* the whole tera 
Paeaee ee = a tte = 

| Without | With Without 
Age. | Profits. | Proiits. | Age. | Drone mat 
1s |£111 0\£115 Of 4 |e —— 
20 | 11310| 119 | 50 40 | 8 
so | 240) 210 48 o | 61 9| g¥t 
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ROBERT TUCKER, 


i 
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ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 


CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
é 


William-street, City. 


DIRECTORS. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman, 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. W. K. Jameson 
George mn oe Esq. John Jones, In, 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. John Nolloth, 

| William Elliot, M.D. Meaburn § Esq, 
Robert Ellis, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 


| Sidney Gurney, Esq. 


Sent free by post.—Heal and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and | 


( y AS COOKING STOVES.—The Improved 
Gas Cooking Apparatus, invented and manufactured 
by Deane, Dray, and Co., has been approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and adopted, after a lengthened 
trial. It is now in daily use in the following Government 
establishments, viz :— 
St. George’s Barracks, Charing Cross. 
Tower of London. 
Wellington Barracks, St. James’s Park. 
St. John’s Wood Barracks. 
At the Manchester Exhibition. 
Messrs. Scarlett and Son, 26, King William-street, 
&c. &c.; and wherever fitted, has given full 
satisfaction. 

Deane, Dray, and Co. supply every description of Gas 
Fittings at economical charges. Carefully prepared esti- 
mates free of charge. A modern and elegant assortment 
of Chandeliers in crystal glass, ormolu, artistic, and plain 
ronzes, &c. Gas Cooking Stoves, from 20s. each.—Deane, 
Dray, and Co., London Bridge. 


\PAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR, sold every- 
where, warranted good, by the Makers, MAPPIN 
BROTHERS, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, and 67, King 
William-street, City, London, where the largest stock of 
Cutlery in the world is kept. 








N APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 








Moe-Main Pad Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on the 
circumference of the , two_inches below the hip, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Pic- 
cadilly, London. 

Price of a single truss, 16s.,21s., 26s. 6d., aud 31s, 6d.— 
Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 8d. 

Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d.—Post 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable toJOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
drawn on like an ordinary s ng. 
Price from 7s.6d.to 16s. each.—Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.— Dr. BARKER’S celebrated 
REMEDY is tected b 

France, and V: a; and 
practice is now made known as a public duty thro 
medium of the press. In every case of single or 
rupture,in either sex, of any , however bad or long 
canting it is equally applicable, effecting a cure in a few 
days, witho' and will be hailed as a boon 
ho post free 





its great success in private 
h the 
uble 


ut inconvenience, 
have been tortured with trusses. 





three patents, of England, |g 


maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very 
| first quality, being their own Shellield manufacture. 





VELLING BAGS, sent direct from their Manufactory, 

mueen’s an"! Works, Sheffield, to their London Esta- 

blishment, 67, King William-street, City, where the largest 
stock in the world may be selected from. 


\ APPIN’S PLATED DESSERT KNIVES 
4) and FORKS, in cases of twelve and eighteen pairs, 
are of the most elegant designs and first-class quality. 


N APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
i Messrs. MAPPIN’S celebrated Manufactures in Elec- 
tro-plate, comprising Tea and Coffee Services, Side Dishes, 
Dish Covers, Spoons, and Forks, and all articles usually 
made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 
Warehouse, 67, King William-street, City, where the largest 
stock in London may be seen. Catalogue, with prices, free 
on application. anufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall-Mall, East, 
London. Established A.D. 1844 Parties desirous of 
INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest may be 
obtained with perfect security. 
The Interest is payable in Janna 
Head Office in London, or at the various Branches through- 


out the Count 
‘R MORRISON, Managing Director. 


and July, either at the 





by all w Sent 
to any part of the world, with instructions for use, on 
receipt of 10s. 6d. b order, or stamps, by 
ror mee bo - Ry tenis patent will be 
ndon.—. mi 
roceeded nst, and restrained by injunction of t 
Lord High Chancellor. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 
application. 


room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- | 
‘oad, W 


| 


Tue 


J. P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Gladstone, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 


Walter Charles ening 
oO B Bellingham . 

oR. wv 

Lsq. vole, 

The business of the Company embraces evi description 
of risk connected with Life Assurance. — 

The Assets of the Company exceed 265,0002. 

And its Income is over 60,0007. a year, 

Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are made q 
advantageous terms, either on real or personal security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Srxtm Drvision ov Paonm 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1825. Constituted Lh 
cial Acts of Parliament.—The Directors request to 
the close of the books for the presen’ year, om Wthof No- 
vember instant, with reference to the advantage of electing 
assurances before that date. 

The Sixth Division of Profits will be in 1960, and thefund 
to be divided will be derived from the profits which my 





have arisen between 1855 and 1860. 


MArPiN’s | DRESSING CASES and TRA. | 


Those persons who effect assurances before 15th Novem 
ber, 1857, will mye ee in the division of bytes | 
four years’ bonus, while they will be entitled to the 
in 1865 to rank for nine years; in 1870 for fourteen yea; 
and so on, their claim increasing at each quinqueunal 
period. 

The mode of division is essentially tontine, and the Di- 
rectors confidently assert that no life assurance 
holds out greater advantages than the Standard =. : 
who, looking forward to long life, effect assurances 
benefit of their families. 

The Company’s large accumulated funds are invested ia 
the security of land and Government Securities. Its income 
considerably exceeds a quarter of a million sterling, aud 
during the last TEN YEARS ALONE 8390 policies have 
issued by the Company, covering assurances 
amout four and a half millions sterling. 
Governor.—His Grace the Duke of BUCOLEUCH ai 

QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governor.—The Right Honourable the Bal 
ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of ABERDEEN. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. _. 
JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Bsq., Austin Friars. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3, Billi 
JOHN SCOTT, Esq., 4, Hyde Park-street. 
Sir ANTHONY OLIPHANT, C.B. 
FRANCIS LE BRETON, Esq., 3, Crosby-square- 
sony TN a ean 
JOHN LINDSA isq., 7, Portman- 
WILL THOS. THOMSON, Manag 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. See. 

London, 82, King William-street, City. 

Edinburgh, 3, George-street (Head office). 

Dublin, 66, Upper Sackville-street. & 

Agents in most towns of importance throughout 
kingdom. 

alt ? a, aes ————— 

‘OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
s COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. P. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
upon the Banks at Adelaide, Port Adelai ew 
Approved drafts on South Australia negotiat 
for collection. 

Every description of Banking business is c0' 
rect with Victoria and New South Wales, and also 
the other Australian Colonies, through the 
Agents. os 

Apply at the Offices, No. 54, Old Brond-street onde 
EO WILLIAM PURDY, Manse@ 





London, November, 1857. 
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THE LEADER. 








498, Novempzr 7, 1857. ] 


L LIFE PRSURANCE BCOMEABE, 


Chairman. 

qpoRG# BARCLA og Y, Beg. Chairman: 
of the Premium on 1 Insurances of 5007. and 
whole term of life, may remain as a debt 
to be paid off at convenience ; or the Di- 
F of 502. and upwards, on the security 
with this Company for — term 

uired an adequate value 
when they have oer cent. of the Profits, are assigned 
, and may be applied to increase 
mmediate payment in cash, or to 
and veitimate extinction of fature Premiums. 
fifth appropriation of profits for the five years ter- 
the January 31, 1856, a reversionary bonus was de- 
11. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsist- 
every premium paid during the five years. 
an policies of the Longest duration, exceeds 
. per annum on the original sums insured, 
licy of 10002. to 1638/7. 
mees may be made at the chief office 
+ at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to 
say of the agents throughout th¢ ‘the kingdom. 


BONUS js TAB LE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of 10007. each. 








ountof | Addition made — 

Date of Aidivion to } as on Se 
Insurance. Pop, 1, 1851., Feb. 1, 1856. a . 
ae | Fe oe 

114 5 0 1638 1 0 

103 14 0 1486 8 0 

9% 2 0 1334 14 0 

} 8817 0 274 0 0 

| $413 0 | 1213 8 0 

| 79 18 0 | 114518 0 

| 7515 0 1085 15 0 


! 1 0 0 1015 0 0 


ee) for intermediate years in roportion. 
The next app: appropriation will be made in 1861. 
fustrances, without participation in Profits, 


effected reduced rates. 
- SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





may be 





"£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 
APIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by ad ey mg | pe mt of £3fora 


pensar PASSENGI TR S ASSURANCE | 
NY. 

tml amnanas beer by piepectionate payments. 

NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE way be insured | 
the Journey or by the Year at all the principal 
divas -_ where also Forms of Proposal and Pro- 
mau my, be had—and of the Provincial Agents—and 

Mee, London. 

1 tars usefulness of this Company 18 shown py tne 


sum as Compensation for Accidents 422,722. 
rs = rte ompany. Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

_fite, 8, 0ld Broad-street, E.C. 
"THE } MUTUAL LIFE ASSU R AN VCE 
=. 39, King-street, Cheapside, London: 


DIRECTORS. 
James Burchell, Esq., 34, Gordon-square. 
Clayton, Esq., 10, Lancaster-place, Strand. 

Cohen, Esq., Canonbury-place. 
Thomas Dakin, 23, Abchurch-lane. 
wt sq. 37, Fenchurch- a? 
imiral Sir A. P. Green, K.C.H., 9, James-street, 
— 


arnett, Esq., 7, Great St. Helen’s 
Lng ,Chamberiain of Loudon. 
eee . 3, Cornwall-terrace, 
hoe Austinfriars. yassage, 
horne, Esq., W yhitehall- -yard. 
he = bevel’ B Surbiton, Surrey. 
Esq., Cheapside. 
Frederick Chas. Wilkins, Esq., 31, Gre at Winchester-street. | 
TRUSTEES. 
John Clarke, Esq. 
Joseph Robinson, Esq. 
Joseph Carrington. Ridgway, Esq. 
Edgar Stringer, Esq- 
Auditors— William a Wine Hooper, Esq., James Reeves, 
» William Hardy Esa. 
_ ers Union Bank of London. 
citor— William Burchell, Esc 
Physician— Wm. Brinton, Esq., M.D., 2,  Brook-street, 
rosvenor-square. 
Surgeon. Matthias Rowe, Eea., Surbiton-hill. 
ctuary—Charles Ingail, isq. 
Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a 
invested in Government and real secu- 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
and all belonging to the Members. The As 
€ are 1,300,000/., and the income 60,000/. per 


vantages 


“s0- 


esta- 


fa 





ee 


Regent’s-park. 


A 
i 


This isa 58 purely 


offered by the Society are—an annual 


avision of profits, Every member shares in them after 


_— of two yearly premiums. 

a cash account and balance sheet of the Society’s 
4nd liabilities are annually published, and circulated 
the members and general public. 


Hifee 


i 


2 per cent. per annum. 
y tT can attend and vote at all General Courts. 





ther win aera Annual Report of the Directors, toge- 
Account and Balance Sheet for the year 

Be ihwie vA of the Society’s affairs on the 3ist 
rsonal 

in Great tne the Actuary, or to any of the Society's agents 


wplicatn et: will be delivered on a written or 


tain. 


Mutaal CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
Life Assurance offices, 39, King-street, Cheapside, 


5 


reanegFtionds of the Society, and the general Public, are | 
any Assurances effected within the | 


Annual Bowus’ have the advantage of one year in every 


lly advised that 


Ty on the policies becoming claims have averaged 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL OF HIS MISSIONARY 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA, will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, when 
it may be obtained of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








READY THIS DAY AT 





ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—_ > — - 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


ALMOST; OR, CROOKED WAYS. 


BY ANNA LISLE, 


Avrttor or “SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE.” 











iM R. TH AC KE RAY’ S NEW SERIAL, ¥ — WITH 
THE NEWCOMES,” 
This day is published, price Han ‘Shilling, 

7O. I. OF THE VIRGINIANS. 
} pe THACKERAY. To be completed in Twenty-four 
| Monthly Shilling Parts, with Illustrations on Steel and 
| Wood by the Author. 

London: BrapBvry and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is pub ‘lished, 








QO M y H A L O S. 
An Attempt to y a the Sereges! Knot. 
| by P 1. GOSSE, FF 


Post Svo. pp. 376, ann 36 cuamnaibies on — ood, price 10s. 6d. 
| Jn this work the author aims to overthrow the received 
| conclusions of geologists as to the remote antiquity of the 
earth, by the enunciation and illustration of a grand physical 
law, hitherto unrecognised, the law of Prochronism in or- 
ganic creation. 
| Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just publishe dl, 2 vols. Svo. 21s. cloth, 


Ws rORY OF THE FACTORY MOVE- 

MENT FROM THE YEAR 1802 TO THE ENACT- 
|MENT OF THE TEN HOURS BILL IN 1847. By 
| ALFRED. 

‘A writer, who, both by his knowledge and right feeling, 
| is well qualified to do justice to the subject, has given a | 
copious and connected narrative of the movement.”— 
| Lite rary Gazette. 

| A clever and well-informed writer.” — Examiner. 

“Two well-written volumes. His work is meritorious, 
and.will be useful as the record of a great advance in the 
social legislation of the country.”— Leader. 

“ Politicians and economists Will read it, and place it on 
| their shelves. The Association for the Promotion of Social 
Svicmece will oneourage it.”— Atheneum. 

London : SIMPKIN, Taksnaxn, and On 





| 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 174, for NOVEMBER, 
price 1s. 6d. 
AREW RALEGH. An Historical Romance 
of the Time of Charles the First. 
By Mrs. THOMSON. 
Also, in this Series, by the same Author, 
The WHITE MASK. Price 1s. 6d. 
ANNE BOLEYN. Price 1s. 6d. 
WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. Price 1s. 6d. 
London: THomas Hopasoy, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Now published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
YUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. By Dr.C. R. | 
BRAUN, Professor of Midwifery, Vienna. 

|and Annotated by Dr. MATTHEWS DUNCAN, Lecturer 
on Midwifery. 

| _ Edinburgh : SUTHERLAND and Knox; London: Stmpxiy, 
| MARSHALL, and Co. 
| 





This day is published, price 1s., 
] OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT UNMYS.- 
4 TIFIED. A Vindication of Common Sense, Human 
| Nature, and Practical Improvement, against the Manifesto 
of Centralism put forth at the Social Science Association, 
1857. By TOULMIN SMITH. 
EpwakD STaNPoRD, 6, Charing-cross. 


London: 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., postage free, 


CATALOGUE of NEW AND CHOICE 
BOOKS in CIRCULATION at MUDIE’S SELECT | 


LIBRARY. 
so, gratis and postage free, 

A LIST oF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from circwlation, and offered at greatly | 
reduced prices for cash. 

- | CHARLES EDWARD MvDIE, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford- 
street ; and 20 and 21, Museum - street, London. 


A RT. U NION OF GL ASGOW _—Subscribers 
of One Guinea are entitled to immediate delivery of | 
the large and beautiful Engraving on Steel of Maclise’s 
Painting, “ Noah’s Sacrifice,” or of any of the previous issues, 
if preferred: besides one chance of obtaining at the ——_ 
Mecting in December a Painting or other work of Art. 
whole Engravings may be seen, and Lists of Prizes Ty 


on application to P 
GEO. GRANT, 
Honorary Secretary for London. 
66, Gracechurch-street. 








| 


NCREASED RATE. OF INTERE ST. = ae 
Bank of England having this day advanced 
rate of Discount, t Directors of the E 
AND DISCOUNT BANK are prepared to give SEVE 


t 
notiee. Chairman—The EARL OF DEVON. 
6, Cannon-street West, E.C. G. H. LAW, Manager. 


Qetober 13, 1857. 


S GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


By W. M.| 


Translated | 


DErostt 


cent. on all sums from 20/7. and upwards, until fut = 


NEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 
On Monday, the 16th inst., will be published, in 2 vols. 
7 Price 24. cloth, 7. 


WEAR - oF Pari nthe Yea 10 From a 

t 

| quis of NORMANBY. KG.” Sor 8 By the Mar- 
London: iewoman Browy, and Co. 


a 


BRITISH “ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM. 


TH SEDUSTEIAL EMPLOYMENT OF 
OME Comparison betw Con- 
dition of the People ie th the Watch Trade in Coventry, 
which Women are not Employed; and the ste ¥-¢ 
Ribbon Trade, in which “ a Employed. Prive od. 


THE INCOME of t the KINGDOM and 
the MODE of its DISERIEOTS that One- 
oame be en possess Two Thirds the —- 

ncome, with aus proposed a& more 
and Equal Division of the “Joint Produce” "Price 6d. 2 
Papers read before the British Association for the Advanee- 
ment of Social Science, October, 1857. 
By CHARLES BRAY. 
London: Loyeman and Co. Birmingham: Bgrtisy, 
New-street ; and OsBorng, Bennett’s-hill. 








SECOND ) SERIES O1 OF THE REV. DR. CHEPMELL’S 
COURSE OF HISTORY. 
a ready, in 2 volumes, 12mo, price 12s. cloth, 
A SHORT COURSE OF HISTORY. 
Second Series. Greeks and We | History. 
f the Middle Ages. By HAVILLAND LE, M, CHE 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PRAIRIE 
Bikv. ~ 
This day, Two Volumes, post octavo, 21s. 
ASSAN; or, The Child of the Py 


An Eayptian Tale. By the Hon. ©. A. HP 9 
| C.B., Author of “The Prairie Bird,” “Travels in North 
| America,” &c. 


| 
| London: soux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
| — 








This day, feap. 8vo, 5s., 
TORMITON. A Dramatic Poem, with Mis- 


Fle cellaneous Pieces. By MARY ©. HUME, Author of 
“ The Bridesmaid, Count Stephen, and other Poems. 


By the same Author, 2 vols., 16s., 

ly THE WEDDING GUESTS; or, the Happiness of 
ife.3 

| London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, price 2. 64., 

Ir[,HE CURSE OF SHAMYL, and other 
POEMS. By FRANCIS FITZHUGH, 

Author of “ The Crook and the Sword,” &e. 


Edinburgh ; SUTHERLAND and Kwox; London: SIMPRIN, 
| rs and Co. 








“ Reeently published, 3 vols. | 8v0, cloth, 1%. 16s., 


HE LIFE OF JESUS, CRITICALLY 


EXAMINED. By Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH 
STRAUSS. 


| London : Jou Cuarnas, 6, King- William-street, Strand 





| 
lp 
” 





Recently published, 


‘THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations and Superstructure. By W. RATHBONE 
| GREG. 8vo, clo 0s. 


| London: Jonn CmaPMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Recently published, 
AX INQUIRY CON pepe the ORIGIN 


of CHRISTIANITY. HARLES C. HENNELL. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


4 London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 








Recently published, 
THE. EOSESEYS ‘PHILOSOPHY of AU- 


Freely Translated and Condensed 
by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 16s. 
London: Jonny CHaprMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Ch — feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 9d, free on receipt 
r| _ he omount | in postage 2 a7 


66 I TOO; ;” and other r Poems. By BEEL- 
KEMBLE and Sor, in; Ouheh. deed, London; and all 
































THE NEW NOVELS. 


—_—_ > 
Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


THE LADY OF GLYNNE. By the Author 
of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 


COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. THOMSON. 
3 


“Mrs. Thomson is known as the author of some excellent 
novels, but we can remember none that we like better than 
this.”— Eraminer. 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. By the 
Author of “The Secret Marriage.” 3 vols. 
“ A very interesting novel; one that is likely to be a great 
favourite.”— Observer. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By LORD 
WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. 
“ A capital book, full of sparkling anecdote and stirring 
adventure.”—Chronicle. 
Hurst anp Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlbo- 
rough-street. 


Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 248., ., Vol. XIV. of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Eighth Edition. Ilustrated by numerous Engravings, 
and containing among other articles the following :—Mag- 
netism, Micrometer, and Microsco By Sir David Brew- 
ster.—Mammalia. By James Wi ison.— Manchester. By 
Thomas Bazley, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, 
By J. R. M‘Culloch.— Me- 
¢ y W. J. M. Rankine, Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing and Mexhaniat in the eg of Glasgow.— Medical 
———- By T. 8. Traill, , Professor of Medical 
g rudence in the Universit r Edinburgh .—Medicine. 
B as Laycock, Prof fessor of the Practice 

Ph in the Wnivorsity of Ediuburgh.—Mensura- 
tion. By William Swan, Lecturer on Mathematics and 
~s “Philosophy. —Mental Diseases. By David Skae, 

Rigs oy the Royal Bdinbargh Asylum.—Meta- 
secs revs, Manlaicn College, Oxford. Meteor. 
y, Magdalen xfo' eteor- 

ol By | Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart 
D ‘De Bow, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Louisiana, and 


New. By J. 
Superintendent of the United States Census. 


Edinburgh: ApAm and CHartes Brack. London: 
Srupxiy, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 











In 2 vols., cloth, price 12s. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. 


Translated from the German ¢ Gustav FreytTac. By 


With a PREFACE by CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 
“The most popular German novel of the age.”— Chevalier 
Bunsen. 
Edinburgh: Tomas ConsTABLE and Co. ; 
Hamitton, ApAMs, and Co. 


NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHITFFRIARS.” 


London : 








1. 
MAULEVERER’S DIVORCE. 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” “The City Banker,” &c. 
In 3 vols. (Ready. 


2. 
FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL : 
With Notices of Cotemporary Characters. 
By CYRUS REDDING. 
8 vols., post 8vo. 
3. 
In 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
MONEY OR MERIT: 


The Army Purchase Question considered, with especial 
Reference to the recent Commission of Inauiry. 
By EDWARD BARRINGTON DE ening 3k en 
with Notes by Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, K. 


[Shortly. 


\ [Next week. 
Cartes J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


In Print. 
HISTORY OF ALEXANDER Il. 


DEDICATED TO ALEXANDER II. 
By IVAN GOLOVIN. 
2 vols. 8vo, price One Guinea. 
Subscriptions received at Mr. HIRSCHFELD’s, 48, Clifton- 
street, Finsbury-square. Collectors receive a discount of 
25 per cent. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


OTICE.—DR. LIVINGSTONE'’S 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA is now for delivery to all Subscribers. The 
favour 4% an — application is requested. 
Fresh Co all the best recent Works on History, Bio- 
graphy, Rel , Philosophy, and Travel, continue to be 
addex 1 as freely as Subscribers may require ‘them. 
Geanes EBS Bowane Mupte, 509, New Oxford-street, Senten. 


" MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


C E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce 
e that the alterations in progress at his ooneee are 
now sufficiently advanced to provide inc 
tion for the Su bers and greater facilities for the nrapid 
exc! -. of books. The itch ¢ of the higher class of 
works, for the — ¢ which the Library was originally 
establ aoe eee increased, and will be further 
augmented * by the addition of nearly One Hundred Thou- 
sand pm Bh aor in the course of the present and ensuing 
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NEW WORKS. 


—>-— 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Tue Sap FortTvuyes oF THe Rey. AMos BARTON. 
Mr. Gitrit’s Lovr-Story. 
JANET'S REPENTANCE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


In Two Volumes post Octavo. 
(In December. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 
AT ILFRACOMBE. TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, 
AND JERSEY. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Author of “ Life and Works of Goethe,” &c. 
In Octavo, with Illustrations. 
(Tobe published in December. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 


THORNDALE; 
OR, 
THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of “Athelwold: a Drama,” “A Discourse on 
Ethics,” & 


“Sleeps the future, like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil."—WorpsworTnH. 


This day is published, price 12s., 
RECREATIONS OF 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


A New Edition, in Two Volumes, forming Vols. [X. and X. 
of the uniform Edition of the Works of Professor Wilson. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


In Two Volumes, small Octavo 
| To be published in December. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of “ Landmarks of English History,” &c. 
In small Octavo. 
[To be published in November. 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, 


RELATING TO THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES THE SECOND 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER, AND HIS 
SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. 

Edited by J. HUGHES, Esq., A-M. 

A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations, 
In Octavo, with Engravings. 

[To be published in November. 


THE LECTURES OF 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., | - 


Late Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of 
Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., Oxford ; 


AND 
JOHN VEITCH, M.A., 


In Four Vols., 8vo. 
(In the Press. 


THE BOOK OF FARM 
IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 


Edited by HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 
Author of “The Book of the Farm,” &c. 
Illustrated with upwards of Five Hundred Engravings. 
In one Volume large Octavo, uniform with 
“The Book of the Farm.” 

(In the Press. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH 


Now ready, and to bo had of al Dookseles mal 
DR. DORAN'S WORKS, 


MONARCHS RETIRED from 
AESS, cen, Thousand. 2 vol fom, 30a. 


Thousand. Post 8vo, * i 
LIVES of the QU EENS of ENGLAND - 


of the HOUSE of HANOV 
vols., with Portraits. ~ 4 bos Second Baition, 


HABITS and MEN, witl 
RECORDS on the er of OT aaa 
sand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


THEM. Second Thousand. Crown 8yo. 


“Dr. Doran’s great popularity does niin 
facts and anecdotes are the recondit uw 
—Daily News. e spelled erin 


London : RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-stregt, 
AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS, - 


LIBRARY EDITIONS, 
REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA, 2 wa” 


CONQUEST of MEXICO. "2 vols. svo Sy 
CONQUEST of PERU. 2 vols. 8vo ~3ae 
HISTORY OF PHILIP the SECOND. 2'vols. §yo | ¢ } 


REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABEL: 

REIGN o and ISABEL 
CONQUEST of MEXICO. 3 vols. . LA. 3 vols 
CON of PERU. 3 vols . 
HISTORY of PHILIP th SECOND. Zvi. 
ESSAYS, C riTicaL, ae. 


eccse 
Rees 
ocooece 


EAP EDITIONS. 
REIGN of FERDINAND and seman ad oer 
CONQUEST of MEXICO ee" 
CONQUEST of PERU . + 
REIGN of PHILIP the SECOND 6 a 
London: RicuarD BENTLEY, aaa in Ordinary 
“Majesty ble 


On the 18th i inst., New and Cheaper ‘Edition, 8vo, tm, 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS, 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
By the Rev. J.B. MARSDEN, AM,, 

Author of “ The Early and Later Puritans.” 
“Probably the best book on the subject cnrront im our 
lite rature. ”__Athengum 

it 1s a most useful book of reference on all subjects con- 
nected with ecclesiastical history.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“ Full, accurate, and impartial.’ *—Literary Gazette, 

6, Supplies a want long felt by the clerical student.’- 
Morning Post. 

“This excellent history is rendered doubly interesting 
the accurate account of the three great aan 
Church of England—High Church, Low Charette 
Church.”—Britannia, 

“Mr. Marsden’s matter is well digested, his 
sound and impartial, his manner of digested, ae 
but vividly sustained.”— Spectator. 

“A production of great interest and utility.”"—Daiy 


News. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-stres. 


London : 
UN ABRIDGED AN D COPY RIGHT EDITION. 


Now fer ng in crown Svo, 6s. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. 


From the German of FreyTaG by Mrs. MALCOLM. . 


Chevalier Bunsen. 
London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


Just ready, 
with numerous Illustrations by Alfred Crowguill. 


FAIRY FABLES. 
By CUTHBERT BEDE. 


London :  Ricuarp B Bent ey, New Burlington-street. 
ee 


CHE AP. EDITION OF“ THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS’ 
On the 18th inst , in crown 8vo, with Illustrated Title-pa 
handsomely bound, Five Shillings. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 

London: RicwarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-stret 
- — —————— _ — ——_—__" 
COMPANION ie a TO as THE INGOLDSBY - 





Five Shillings. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS, 
Being a Selection from the Choice Songs, Ballads, 
tributed to Bentley's Miscellany. Udited by Dr. 
with four Ballads contributed by the Editor. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New B urlington-streths 


NEW MONTHLY. SERIAL BY SHIRLEY “pRooss 
On the First of December will be published, Pret 
Shilling, No. J. (to be co:npleted in ‘Twelve Monthly Noe 
bers) of - 
3y SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen 

With Illustrations by TENNIEL- 
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KNIGHTS and THEIR Days Seconj 


TABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING « 


“One of the most popular German novels of the age" F 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. a 
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On the 18th inst., in crown 8vo, od Illustrated Titles 
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